THE LAW 


McCarran Act 


... and a peaceful 
‘55 to YOU 


is upheld; 


threat to labor seen 


1% ONE of the longest opinions in its 
history (76 pages), the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
during the week before Christmas up- 
held in a 2-to-1 decision the con- 
stitutionality of the McCarran Inter- 
nal Security Act of 1950. It also ap- 
proved a ruling under it that the 
Communist Party must register as an 
agent of a foreign conspiracy and list 
the names of its officers and members 
with the Attorney General. Defense 
attorneys Joseph Forer and John Abt 
promptly announced they would ap- 
peal the case to the Supreme Court. 

The majority opinion was written by 
Judges E. Barrett Prettyman and John 
A. Danaher. In a 14-page dissent, 
Judge David L. Bazelon held that the 
jaw violates the constitutional ban 
against self-incrimination under the 
Fifth Amendment. Accepting the gov- 
ernment contention that the Com- 
munist Party is a “criminal conspir- 
acy,” he argued: 

“Suppose an act of Congress re- 
quired bands of bank robbers to file 
with the Attorney Genera] state- 
ments of their membership and acti- 
vities and imposed criminal penalties 


upon their leaders and members for 
failure to do so? Such an act would 
compel individuals to disclose their 
connection with the criminal con- 
spiracy, No argument could reconcile 
(Continued on Page 5) 


lInterlandi in Des Moines Register 

“That’s the college debating team. 

Dedicated to freedom of inquiry, free- 

dom of exchange of ideas, freedom of 
speech.” 
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| WAR & PEACE 


Paris Rebellion points 
to worst crisis of U.S. 
policy by next spring 


By Tabitha Petran 

s penertghengl placed its year-end 

accent on promised stability at 
home and abroad. Its confident talk, 
however, could barely conceal the crises 
brewing on almost every front of its 
“cold war.” The N.Y. World-Telegram 
said bluntly (12/18): 

“We've been losing the cold war. 
President Eisenhower and Secy. Dul- 
les know this. ... [They] realize that 
unless there’s a break our way by 
March or April worst crisis yet could 
loom.” 

Instead of “a break our way,” events 
are developing to expose the inherent 
contradictions of Washington's poli- 
cies—and nowhere more clearly than 
in France. There, the National Assem- 
bly debate on Western European Union 
(latest guise for W. German rearma- 
ment) showed once again the impossi- 
bility of Washington’s attempt to 
organize W. Europe—with any degree 
of stability—under German domination. 


WHO’S THE ENEMY? After France’s 
rejection of EDC (earlier form of W. 
German rearmament) last August, the 
U.S. and Britain tried to stampede 
formal acceptance of the “new” scheme 
(WEU and EDC are virtually identical) 
before public opinion could rally to 
fight it. The Assembly debate, which 
began Dec. 20 and had been expected 
to end with ratification by Xmas Day, 
showed that the attempt had at least 
partially failed 
Four out of five committee reports 
were against the treaties (to rearm W 
Germany, admit it to NATO); so were 
most of the speeches. Gaullist Jacques 
Soustelle struck the most responsive 
note when he said that for France “an 
alliance with Russia is a geopolitical 
imperative,” and demanded East-West 
talks before ratification. The N.Y. 
Times reported from Paris (12/23): 
“The speeches on the floor and talk 
in the corridors indicated there was 
no enthusiasm in any quarter for the 
Paris agreements and that those who 
would vote for them would do so 
either to keep the Mendes-Francé 
government in office or to avoid a 
breach of the Atlantic alliance. There 


was almost universal hope of sue< 
cessful negotiations with the Sovie&k 
Union and the debate would have 
led a listener to believe the Assembly 
considered the potential enemy to be 
the Germans rather than the Rus- 
sians.” 

TIGHTENED SCREWS: The first vote, 

on Dec. 24—281-257 against W. German 

rearmament—was followed by the 








Mitelberg in Humanite, Paria 
“You know, I could swear I'd heard 
thai voice before somewhere.” 


“harshest” (NYT, 12/27) pressure yet 
from Washington and London, which 
threatened to rearm W. Germany witha 
or wilhout France, reading France out 
of the Western Big Three if it did not 
ratify. Paris sources termed this pres- 
sure “a kind of foreign intervention,” 
and to U.S. criticism that France is 
showing itself “incapable of taking de- 
cisions” retorted that 

“,.in this context it is not a ques~ 

tion of a capacity to take decisions 

but of a capacity to take a decision 
running counter to what seems to be 
overwhelming public opinion” (NYT, 

12/26). 

Premier Mendes-France employed a 
variety of maneuvers and deals to win 
enough votes for ratification: 1) staked 
his government on a confidence vote; 
2) resorted to a tortured demagogy ta 
which he “came close to maintaining 
that the best way to avoid German 
rearmament was to vote to authorize 


(Continued on Page 5) 





WE WILL NOT GO ALONE 





A New Year for America’s youth 


WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 





IN THIS ISSUE 


Cedric Belfrage 


SPEAK as a child of this day, of this age. I speak for all the 

other children who, like myself, have come into this Christmas 
world with hopeful eyes, only to be told, “There is no room in 
thé TAM, ccs 

No room free of fear, no room free of need ... but a dim 
stable of hunger, physical or spiritual or both, under the threat 
of Herod’s greed and Caesar’s war. Many of us have homes, true, 
but no place free of uncertainty. Not a child in the world today 
can grow up confident of this adult world. 

In Forsyth County, there are three or four homes for way- 
ward children or for the children of wayward parents. These 
homes are not financed or staffed as they should be. In our 
streets of both the poorer and richer sections of the city, the 
children of different races must grow up without proper care of 
parents, teachers, without the necessary recreational programs 
. »+ and always under the threat that, “even if I am a good 
chitd, I will face hard times or war... of being drafted ... of 


no real chance to go to college. ... Why should I care? The 
movies, TY and funny books suggest more exciting ways. .. .” 


Atse in Forsyth County, there are more miltionaires per capita 

than in any similar area in the nation. These people live up 
to their responsibilities only insofar as they see fit under so-called 
“free enterprise.” The only genuine freedom they generate is 
their freedom to exploit. It is the child outside the Inn who 
suffers ... and his cries which are regarded as subversive, as 
a threat to the Innkeeper, a threat to Herod, a threat to Caesar. 
For if his cries would be silenced, Privilege and Profit must ab- 
dicate as King and Queen... and Love and Conscience must 
mount the throne. 

Still in Forsyth Gounty Jail, there is a young man charged 
with belonging to an organization which advocates violence. I 
doubt the charge, but I don’t doubt why it was made. Profit and 
Privilege do not want to give up their throne; and, when the 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Takes the “stand”’...p. $ 


Vietnam today 


On-the-spot report. ..p. 7 


Sobell in peril? 
New Alcatraz inmate 


Chinese students 
Why they’re here...p. 10 
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Senior citizens 
Insanity or starve?. p. 9 
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Name them “tyrants” 
WEW YORK, N.Y. 





As a native born American who 
@eciests hypocrisy. I would hike to 
Jaunch a fund for the protection 
of those who suffer from persecu- 
tion by men who preach “free- 
dom” and practise tyranny. Let us 
Cail a spade a spade and name 
those men "tyrants" who have any 
part in taking away the precious 
freedoms guaranieed in our Con- 
etitution and Bill of Rights. 

Cedric Belfrage is an honest man 
who practises what he preaches, 
and as such should be supported 
by all those who feel America 
wnust straighten itself out in re- 
fusing to oppress his’ kind, It 
would be against my conscience to 
stand by er sit on the fence when 
such a momentous issue is at 
stake. So Ll am sending along a $5 
eontribution to the “anti-persecu- 
ton Belfrage fund.” Miriam Stern 


The show-how 
FLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 

As 1 see it, our government is 
as dishonest as a burglar. Their 
deeds in the Pacfic Ocean are 
monstrous for they lie, cheat and 
deceive for gain, the same as any 
housebreaker. No wonder we have 
80 Many Criminals when men in 
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How crazy can 
you get dept. 


No one really 


many 


knows how 
illegitimate babies there 
are in Germany today because 
for several years, oveupation 
authorities discouraged any 
overall census. 


The number of “stepchildren” 


is jikely to be on the inereas« 
as long as soldiers are stationed 
in that eountry. But me the 


coming vears a lot of youngsters 
are going to get a break—they 
are going to be reared in the 
American way on Amertean 
doblars. 
—American Weekly, 

One-year free sub to 
each item published 
above heading. 
Austin, Tex. 
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under 
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such a tribune will 
the development of a 
gressive party for 1956, 

I think that simply 
honest reporting and 
port for frame-up victims, 
must-go mecvements and other 
items quite unconnected with the 
organized progressive movements, 
the GUARDIAN has been doing a 
vreat deal to weld the «rassroots 
all over the couniry and bring such 
individual movements and _ prob- 
leras into the potential orbit, at 
least. of a great future popular 
movement, However this movement 
is expressed, the GUARDIAN has 
been laying down an important 
basis for it. Shirley RK. Huang 


much mean, in 


strong pro- 


by 
strong 


giving 
sup- 
Joe- 


Spellman on the 5th 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 











eur top echelons show them how Rt. Rev. William E. North 
Jane Spokes Maneging Editor, The Tidings 
los Angeles 7, Calif. 
‘ The Belfrage order Dear Monsignor North: 
WEW YORK. N.Y. The Vidings (Dec, 17) quotes 
I was shocked to read about Cardinal Spellman as saying re- 
Cedric Belfrage’s deportation order cently that “If |appeasers of Com- 
and want to contribute in my munists| coniinue to be apathetic 
small way to help you fight against towards Americans who take refuge 
this outrageous persecution. As I behind the Fifth Amendment -— 
@m unemployed, this is all I can Americans unworthy of the honor 
afford at the present time. of being citizens of this mighty 
Mrs. Rose Matthow nation . then America shall be 
. * destroyed.” 
The view from China Aside from the sophistry of his 
FKAIFENG. HONAN, CHINA equation that defenders of the 
You know better than I do how Fifth Amendment equal Commu- 
the Belfrage persecution is the first nist appeasers equal traitors, his 
wedge against shutting the mouth assertion violates important prin- 
ef the whole of the progressive ciples of American constitutional 
movement, and how much the and policy pbhiloscphy Sen. Me- 
JUARDIAN must mean in welding Carthy's hucksterism which has 
the various movements, and how made “Fifth Amendment Commu- 
e * 
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nists” at least as well known and 
evil as the epithet “Papist Spy” 
ought not to be endorsed by a 
responsible head of the Church. 
A ‘Sokolsky or a Pegler may have 
the amelioration of invincible ig- 
norance, They must be judged in 
the light of the temptation of the 
succulent rewards of a corrupt 
press titillating the passions of the 
mob. 

The Church does noi, of course, 
warrant the political and constitu- 
tional erudition of even a Cardinal, 
But the Church does say he speaks 
authoritatively for the faithful 
when he speaks of morals. It is 
here Cardinal Speliman, so it seems 
to me. seriously errs. 

In his article, the Immunity Bilt 
(Georgetown Law Journal, Vol. 42, 
No. 4, p. 254; May, 1954), Mr. 
Leonard B. Boudin, a distinguished 
member of the Bar of the Supreme 








Court of the United States and of 
the State of New York, relates the 
history, effecis and impact of the 
Fifth Amendment. He spelis out 
jis morality in values which seem 
to me to be essentially acc« ble 
to the Cathole position. C nal 
Speliman and The Tidings will see 
in it, 1 am sure, facets obscured 
by the auti-inteliectualism which 
dominaies the official Catholic press 
and responsible Church Jeadership. 
Daniel GG. Marshall 
We had pot luck 
NEW YORK, N.Y 
Herbie is seeking 
The spoilght again 
But who will forget 
The good oid days when 
“A chick in each pot 
Will be everyman’s iot.” 
So Herb kept the chick 
And ran off with the pot. 
2. HM. Sherman 


~ 0-19 
Fame fin 
Angeles Daily 
“Boss—ya shouldn't have DONE it! 
A 5 CENT RASBSE! This means 
EVERY 'PRING London 
Paris . Vienna, .. Winters in 
the south of Prance!” 


1.08 


News 


Angels’ banquet 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Anyone in the San Francisco Bay 


Area (or anywhere else, for that 
matter, if he or she can géTv here) 
who raises $10 for the GUARDIAN 

either in donations or subscrip- 
tions or both—will be the vuest of 
the No. California Guardion Com- 
mittee at a fine dinner, with name 


eniertaibers and a no able speaker, 
s i 


in mid-March 

Details in this area no collec- 
tion) Will be fortheoming aiter the 
frst Bay Avea Conference of Guar- 
Gian Commitcees in San Francisco 
Jan. 8 at a noon luncheon, 


Send donations and subs through 


Malvina Reynolds, 1199 Spruce St., 
Berkeley, Calif., and reccive your 
reservati n for the March Angels’ 
Banquet in San Francisco. 

Malvina Revnolds 


Gentleman from Michigan 
LEONIA, N.J 

I think GUARDIAN readers would 
like a profile of the new U.S. Sen- 
wtor from Michigan, Patrick V. Me- 
famara, Who unseated Homer Fer- 
uson. McNamara had the backing 
of AFL and CIO, and is an honor- 
ary member of the AFL Steam- 
filters Union, in which he had 
been a jocal official in Michigan. 

He will, of course, be given a 
spur towards a pro-labor attitude 
by Auto, VUE and other ‘Michigan 
labor However. on joining the 96- 
man club in Washington, all the 
usual pressures will be on him to 
“conform”; ie. to be as reaction- 
ary as possible while still retaining 
a “liberal” coloration. 


Therefore, while he will have 
some restraints fiom the labor 
side, it is important that he have 
as broad as possible a lead from 


progressive areas of thought. 


Vic Levitt 
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Wars are precipitated by motives which the statesmen 
responsible for them dare not publicly avow. A public dis- 
CUSSION would drag those motives in their nudity into the 
open, where they would die of exposure to the withering 
contempt of humanity— LLOYD GEORGE. 
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NEXT WEEK'S GUARDIAN 


HAT ARE THE PROSPECTS FOR 1955? Can to- 

day’s uneasy peace expand to blot out the cold war? 
What would world trade on the one hand, or a continuing 
“war boom” policy on the other, mean to American work- 
ing people and small business? How can our national re- 
sources be developed for the good of all? Who will put 
democracy back on the track in our country and where- 
ever our influence and example can help? Is there a rally- 
ing point for American progressives in behalf of these 
and other historic objectives of our era? 








HE GUARDIAN seeks the answers to these questions. 

In our Jan. 10 issue—next week—we will present some 

ef the background facts of the state of the nation, as it 

enters the new year, on which the answers must be based. 

We think the contents of our next issue will be useful to 

you, and especially helpful in discussions and contacts 

with your friends and neighbors. Extra copies may be 

ordered at 4e each postpaid. Enclose stamps or cash te 
Bundles, 17 Murray Street, New York 7, N.Y. 

—THE EDITORS 





A NEW YEAR PLEDGE 


For America’s youth 


(Continued from Page 1) 


young child grows old enough to understand his needs and the 
needs of his fellowman, he may have unusual ideas about chang- 
ing things in favor of him and his own sisters and brothers. 
We may not agree with his ideas, or we may: that is our 
right to decide. But we cannot avoid facing the fact that unless 
the authorities cafi ahd will offer solutions for the needs of the 
children outside the Inn, they cannot fool us by declaring that 
someone with new ideas—is subversive. We may not agree with 
him, but, unless his right to speak is guaranteed, unless he ean 
work without being jailed, then we, outside the Inn, must aiso 
risk having to stay in the stable. . 





OR we are young people who intend to live, to fulfill our 

talents, to carry out our Jives in a way that will increase the 
fullness of all human life. We have no quarrel with the Past; 
neither Go we expect unearned favors from the Future, Yet the 
events of the Past have laid upon our backs a mountain of danger 
and uncertainty. of the threat of H-Bomb war and hard times 
and growing up to no decent job and no happy family life. Race 
hatred and wasteful habits would cause us to stumble and to 
think less of our fellow humans. We reject these things and will 
do our best to help remove these dangers. 

For we do not believe we can win a happy future if our 
spirits are rusted with the ancient prejudice and ignorance which 
have divided young people before us. Too often have young peo- 
ple tried to win—alone—and failed. We will not go alone. We 
will join together the best strength of spirit and hand of all 
our races and creeds, for we are confident we possess the key 
to a victorious and happy life in a more democratic America~ 
in “r own lifetime! 

The key to our victory is our democratic unity, our under- 
standing of one another. This uniiy is precious to us, and we 
shall let no person or power divide us by the fears and prejudices 
of the Past. Our fellowship shall be a serious union of youthful 
hands and hopes: we shall be joyous in the face of difficulty and 
shall not waver. 


OUNG people of America, move with us! Let our hands reach 
out in friendship to all our brothers and sisters at home and 

to all our sisters and brothers in other lands. 
We shall live, we will fulfill our creative destinies together, 
we will overcome the threats of hatred and war, we will work to 
establish brotherhood in this land and to share brotherhood with 


all the world. —Will Inman 
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Guardian Editor tells why he remaired silent before the inquisition 


By Cedric Belfrage 


(Second Oj a series) 


OOKING back over almost a decade 

of “cold war,’ we can see that 
Wasaington’s drive to turn the Amer- 
ican course 180 degrees from peace to 
wac and from tolerance to active 
bigotry has met with a frustrating 
blend of success and failure. To sum 
up briefly, it has brought the American 
horse close to the dark water of war 
and fascism but still can’t get the horse 
to drink, 

Tt has been effective in muddyine 
the American melting-pot tradition of 
live and let live by the many-pronged 
gestaught upen “communists” and 
“comamunism”’’—words which, we may 
say ont of painful experience, not one 
American in 100 could define intelli- 
gently after all the confusion deliber- 
ately created by the inquisitions abet- 
ted by press, radio, TV, movies and 
every organ of public information. The 
campaign to distort words has been 
tie cold warriors’ outstanding success. 
“WHY NOT SAY SO?” The _ pedple 
show signs of wearying of the inquisi- 
tisus; they do not get as excited as 
they are supposed to get when more 
‘communists’ are “revealed”; but they 
ace still in a fog as to the real nature 
ot the inquisitions with respect to 
American tradition and law, and they 
stitt subscribe by and large to the Mc- 
Cacthy concept of “Fifth Amendment 
Communists.” Everywhere the question 
is still asked, wonderingly or angrily: 

‘Well, if he’s innocent, why doesn’t 
he say so?” 

The first answer is that in the 
Amevican tradition there is nothing to 
he innocent of, as far as adhering to 
xuy political group or set of ideas is 
concerned. Nor can this be altered by 
acy theory or charge that a given 
group “advocates overthrow by force 
aud violence.” The American tradition, 
rioinly set forth by Jefferson and Lin- 
cele: and many more, is that among 
tiie people’s rights is to overthrow a 












PHONE call told British 
writer Cedric ~- Belfrage today 
that he is to be deported for 
“one-time Communist Party 
membership.” 

on ae 5,000-doliar 
bail since arrest in 
May 1953, was at his editorial 
desk in the offices of the 
Left-wing National Guardian. 





weNow comes clam chowder 
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HOWARD PYLE J 
Washington Post 


“Yersooth, your Worship,” Maid Marian told the Sheriff, “t’would naught ayail 
to summons yon lusty outlaw with kingly subpena, Fain am I te believe he would 
invoke the Fifth Amendment, and eke hide behind the same.” 


X, who knows or has met Y, is described 
as “contacting” or “linked with” Y in 
a circle of acquaintance that becomes 
a “cell” or “apparatus.” 


Why is it a lie to accuse the inqui- 
Sitors’ silent victims of “hiding behind 
the Constitution?” The answer is an- 
other question: What is the Constitu- 
tion? It did not just happen casually, 
any more than the 40-hour work week 
happened casually. Men and women 
who suffered under old tyrannies 
fought and died for these precious 
things. The Constitution reflects the 
burning desire of men set on freedom 
to write a basic and unassailable code 
to end the abuses of religious and poli- 
tical inquisitions. The new American 


He scribbled down details, put 
them in a “ pending” tray. then 
told his staff of 20: “ Well, I'm 
out; I'm going for a bowl of 
clam chowder." (Clams and 
Sliced pork, tomatoes, and 
potatoes boiled together.) 

Belfrage, in the U.S. since, 
1945, announced tonight that he 
would appeal. 7 








siceeneniitns 


Daily Express, Londou 


HOW THE NEWS CAME TO ENGLAND 


tyrannical government. Presumably, if 
the government is tyrannical it will 
take some bloodshed to overthrow it, 
as the American Revolutionists found 
out. I¢ the vast majority of the people 
do not think it tyrannical, as is now 
thre case, it will not be possible to over- 
throw it. To suggest that the present 
government with its tremendous array 
of power can be overthrown by 25,000 
Cotumunists with all the allies they 
can. possibly muster, even supposing 
that is what they would like to do, is 
te enter the realm of fantasy. 


THE CONSTITUTION: But  progres- 
sives acre charged with more serious 
things before the inquisitions—for ex- 
ample, espionage or other activity for 
a foreign power—and they still invoke 
the Constitution in refusing to’ answer 
in their own defense. It is easy to lend 
superficial plausibility to such charges 
in. tee present state of the world, with 
me half of humanity moving on the 
tide of socialism and the other haif 
resisting the tide. The formula is 
simple: You believe that if our society 
were more planned, it would be more 
just (‘totalitarianism”), and that 
plaaned societies should be left in 
peace to demonstrate this if they can; 
Russia is “totalitarian” and wants to 
be left in peace; therefore you are an 
agent of Russia. The picture of an 
“gpent” or “spy” is filled in with the 
> ye > eden 
inquisitors’ verbal propaganda tricks: 


inquisitions of today—actually trials 
under the name of “investigations” and 
“hearings” in which due process of law 
is simply ignored—are an atteript to 
make Americans accept once more 
what their ancestors rejected and 
sought to make forevermore impossible. 
The Constitution is the bill of goods 
which brought millions of people, in- 
cluding myself, here from other coun- 
tries. To invoke its protection is to 
defend it not only for oneself but for 
everyone in America. If the courts will 
not always defend it, then the duty 
ot the citizen—and still more of the 
foreign-born who consciousiy adopted 
it when they adopted the U.S.—to d 
so is that much greater. / 


THE DEVIL: In his play of 17th-cen- 
tury Salem The Crucible, Arthur Miller 
dramatized how completely an inno- 
cent person was—and would still be— 
at the inquisitors’ mercy without these 
Constitutional safeguards. If he denied 
consorting with the devil, he was 
hanged because he could not disprove 
the sworn testimony of another; if he 
admitted it, he was hanged anyway 
unless he denounced others—it didn’t 
matter whom—who. were also “seen” 
in Beelzebub’s company; and so the 
hangings and denunciations went on. 

Today the punishment for denial has 
changed to a jail term for perjury; for 
admission without naming others, to a 
jail term for “contempt.” For remain- 


ing silent, the Salem punishment of 
being pressed to death beneath heavy 
stones has changed to consignment to 
an economic ghetto or, if you are an 
“alien,” deportation. The dilemma re- 
mains the same—that it is no more 
possible to prove you are or were not 
a “communist” or a “spy” than it was 
to prove you were not a “witch,” except 
by the one method of denouncing 
others to save yourself. 

The danger of citation for “con- 
tempt” if you answer even one ques- 
tion in a given “area” of enquiry and 
balk at any other question in that 
“area” leads to such fantastic situations 
as my own before the Velde, committee. 
when I could not tell the simole truth 
about my accuser Elizabeth Bentley: 
that I had never seen the woman in my 
life. Still more fantastic, I could not 
admit to being editor of the GUAR- 
DIAN, since Velde had prejudiced the 
issue in advance by calling the paper 
“qa propaganda arm of the Kremlin.” 
Had I replied, I would have opened the 
door to questions I could not legally 
refuse to answer, and hence to “con- 
tempt” citation if I did refuse. Of 
course, contempt is a mild word for 
what one feels toward these commit- 
tees; but offering oneself for a period 
of enforced impotence behind bars is 
not necessarily the best way of show- 
ing it. 


THE MAD wATTER: In my own 
“case,” I had like many thousands of 
progressives then—and far too many 
still today—been insufficiently aware 
of tne dangers, and of my Constitu- 
tional rights to protect my innocence, 
when the FBI came te pester me 
in my home back ia 1947. [I an- 
swered all the agents’ questions on the 
naive assumption that they only want- 
ed the truth, rather than to fish for 
“leads” which distorted Justice Dept. 
minds might distil into poison for use 
against myself and others. I bitterly 
regret that I did not send the political 
policemen politely about their business 
as any responsible person they visit 
ought to do. But better to defend the 


Constitution late than never. 

When it came to my deportation 
“hearing,” the proceedings began with 
the same string of Mad Hatter’s ques- 
tions—-some of them stemming out of 
what I told the FBI, and with a few 
brand new ones added—on which I had 
invoked the Fifth before Velde. These 
I simply ignored. To some of them, the 
answer would have been a simple “yes,” 
as for example: Did I “publicly urge 
clemency for Julius and Ethel Rosen- 
berg,” greet the Hollywocd Ten when 
they came out of jail, speak at a meet- 
ing with Howard Fast? Of course I did 
—and why not? 

Other questions related to people I 
never met, or were obviously * fishing” 
or in the realm of pure insanity, er 
followed the “Have you stopped beat- 








The GUARDIAN would welcome com- 
ment and questions on this sevies. 








ing your wife?” pattern. But in any 
case it was obvious that these questions 
were flung at my head merely to get 
publicity unrelated in any way to the 
case that was to be presented; the go7- 
ernment was well aware that I woud 
not even take the stand at the outset 
of the case as a government wiiness 
and that it could not legitimately ask 
me to do so. 


PRUDENCE PREFERRED: I had start- 
ed out with the strongest desire to take 
the stand in my defense, if only tos 
state my awareness of the govern- 
ment’s real reason for moving against 
me—that I edit a paper it would like 
to, but dare not by direct means. suo- 
press—and to proclaim my and the 
paper’s real position politica!ly. 

I felt I should be willing to take some 
measure of personal risk to do this. 
Yet I was forced to realize that the 
personal risk was greater than any 
friend would want me to take; that 
there were further risks of enmesning 
others, merely by telling the truth 
about my relations with them: and 
that since I would have to invoke the 
right of silence in some areas, even 
more distorted “presumptions” might 
be drawn from partial than from total 
silence, and thus more harm than good 
done to my case. 

Whatever I might say could not pos- 
sibly have disproven the “charges” 
brought, relating to the years 1937-338, 
with regard to which government wit- 
nesses lied under oath. The testimony 
we actually introduced was more effec- 
tive in revealing the sham of the 
“charges” than any denials by myself 
which the government would have 
promptly claimed to be nothing merce 
than “self-serving.” 


(NEXT WEEK: My deportation “hear- 
ing” analyzed.) 
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SEEDS OF 
DESTRUCTION 

by CEDRIC BELFRAGE 
What Belfrage did in Germany to make 

him a target for McCarthy 

“The impact of drama... the force of 
a documentary ... the flow and sweep 
of a fine novel.”—BARRIE STAVIS. 


Order TODAY from National 
Guardian, 17 Murray St., 
New York 7, N. Y¥.—$1.50 ppd. 











Anniversary record ready 


HE NATIONAL GUARDIAN’s recording of its second annual dinner in New 
York is now ready for mailing. This year’s record has an additional feature: 
highlights from the Guardian Angels Ball in Los Angeles. 

It is a 3313 rpm LP recording with 45 minutes of the highlights of talks by 
the GUARDIAN'’s editor Cedric Belfrage, Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, Dr. Corliss Lamont, 
Ring Lardner Jr. (one of the Hollywood Ten) and Gloria Agrin (one of Belfrage’s 
attorneys in his deportation case). You will also hear the GUARDIAN’s West Coast 
representative Tiba Willner and music by Doretta Morrow and Ernie Lieberman. 

It is, in our opinion, better than last year’s and makes a fine focal point for 
an evening of GUARDIAN friends in your community er for your personal pleas- 
ure. IL puts into focus some of the sharpest issues of our time. 

For details write te GUARDIAN RECORDS, 17 Murray St., New York Cpa Be 
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HE'LL SFE HIS CHILDREN 





Fear felt for Sobell as 
assassin goes to Alcatraz 


By John T. McManus 


OR scientist Morton Sobell on Alca- 
traz Island, serving a 30-year sen- 

tence for alleged complicity in the 
Rosenberg Case on the unsupported 
testimony of a government witness 
himself in jeopardy, this New Year 
seemed the brightest of many. 

By special permission his wife, Helen, 
for the first time since he entered 
Alcatraz in November, 1952, could bring 
their children to visit him for two 
hours later this month. They will be 
able to see one another through a glass 
panel, talk via telephones. On four 
holiday greeting cards allowed him for 
the first. time this Christmas, he sent 
cheerful messages from his country’s 
grimmest prison. 


LIFE IN DANGER? On the outside, 
however, there is deepening concern for 
Sobell’s safety among 300 of the na- 
tion’s most hardened and violent crim- 
inals. During Christmas week the news 
came out that among Sobell’s prison 


Bs 


mates at Alcatraz now is Alexander 
Pavlovich, Yugoslav seaman who on 
Oct. 23, 1953, attacked and nearly killed 
the imprisoned Communist leader Rob- 
ert Thompson with a 3-ft. length of 
iron pipe in West Street detention 
prison in New York. 

Pavlovich, a Yugoslav fascist accused 
by the U.S. government of at least 
one kidnaping and assassination, was 
scheduled to be deported the afternoon 
of the day he attacked Thompson. A 
year earlier he. had mutilated himself 
with a razor and threatened to slash 
immigration officials assigned to re- 
move him from Ellis Island for depor- 
tation. 

Indicted and tried for assaulting 
Thompson, he was sentenced to three 
years in prison for assault “with intent 
to commit bodily harm.” The govern- 
ment produced witnesses to show that 
Pavlovich had conspired with a fellow 
prisoner to obtain the length of pipe 
“to get Thompson on the chow line” 
in order to win sympathy and the right 


- 


MEET ETHEL JULIA VAN HAAREN OF ROTTERDAM 
This expressive Dutch miss was born in March, 1953, and named by her parents 
for Ethel and Julius Rosenberg. Her parents sent this picture to the GUARDIAN 
last week, with season’s greetings for all of you and especially those working for 

vindication for the Rosenbergs and freedom for Morion Sobell, 





THIS YOUNG MAN’S GOING ON A LONG JOURNEY 
This is the picture Morton Sobell has in his cell at Alcatraz of his wife, Helen, 


and son, Mark, 5. 


tc remain in this country by killing a 
leading Communist. 


5 KILLED THERE: In a direct appeal 
to President Eisenhower Dec. 26, Helen 
Sobell wrote in part: 


“This man’s presence, the recent 
prison murder of William Remington 
and the character of Alcatraz cause 
me to ask for the immediate transfer 
of my husband to a regular federal 
prison. In the Prison Bureau's pam- 
phlet, Alcatraz Island, it is stated: 
‘Five prisoners have been killed in 
altercations between inmates since 
the institution was established.’. . . I 
know my husband has committed no 
crime. IL know that he does not be- 
long in any prison. To have sent him 
to Alcatraz when he has never been 
accused of committing a violent act, 
in prison or out, and when he has 
no previous prison record, cannot be 
justified. The Bureau of Prisons de- 
scribes Alcatraz as established for 
prison trouble-makers. I ask your 
help so that we will not have to live 
each hour with impending tragedy 
hanging over our heads.” 


THE WORLD WATCHES: Mrs. Sobell's 
letter to the President, which she re- 
leased to the press “because my hus- 
band’s life is in immediate danger on 
Alcatraz and because I feel that you 
{President Eisenhower} would like to 
know the feelings of others on this 
matter,” brought to public attention 
for the first time the fact that Pav- 
lovich had been transferred to Alcatraz. 
Previously Mrs. Sobell had appealed to 
James V. Bennett, federal Director of 
Prisons, for her husband’s transfer to 
another institution. Dozens of clergy- 
men, social workers and leaders in all 
walks of life have written similarly to 


Bennett. In her letter to the President, 
Mrs. Sobell told of this and concluded: 


“Throughout the world as in our 
country, people have questioned the 
justice of my husband’s conviction 
and sentencing. Our country must 
preseive iis reputation for goodness 
and humanity in the eyes of the 
world. I teach my children that their 
father has been taken from them 
through a mistake which must be 
eorrected soon. My husband has al- 
ready spent five of the best years of 
his life in prison. [Sobell was kid- 
napped by FBI aecomplices while 
vacationing with his family in Mexico 
in August, 1950, and has been in fed- 
eral custody since—Ed.] 


“We have just been granted the 
unprecedented privilege of bringing 
the children to see their young father 
at Alcatraz. We would like to see him 
in a room, not through a pane of 
glass, and speak to him directly, not 
through telephones. We have suffered 
much, we may have to suffer more, 
Please give us the minimum protec- 
tion and the minimum of living 
which would result from my hus- 
band’s transfer out of Alcatraz.” 


CHRISTMAS GIFT: The _ permission 
to bring the Sobell children, Mark, 5, 
and Sydney, 15, to see their father for 
the first time since Nov., 1952, came 
in a letter to Mrs. Sobell from Alcatraz 
Warden Edwin B. Swope a few days 
before Christmas. Mrs. Sobell had re- 
auested this privilege and received it 
officially a few days after a story ap- 
peared in the San Francisco Chronicle 
(12/15) quoting Warden Swope that 
“children of prisoners on Alcatraz are 
now being permitted to visit their 
fathers under some circumstances.” 








Your voice is needed to get Mortom Sobelli cut of Alcatraz 


HY Morton Sobell is confined to Alcatraz is 

hinted at in a letter from one of the nation’s 
top atomic scientists to Director of Prisons James 
V. Bennett, asking Sobell’s transfer elsewhere. A 
copy was sent to Mrs. Sobell, who has asked the 
GUARDIAN to withhold the name of the author 
of this and other similarly-purposed letters. The 
scientist wrote: 

“I believe the evidence against Mr. Sobell is 
very flimsy, but this is beside the point I wish 
to emphasize. The Fifth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the U.S., which is most abused and 
criticized these days, I believe was inserted to 
forbid the extraction of confessions from people 
by torture, a proceeding that was used during 
the middle ages and with which the Founding 
Fathers of this country were well acquainted. 

“Of course we do not use the rack and pinion 
any more, but perhaps the confining of a man 
on Alcatraz who, so far as I know, gives no 
evidenee of being a dangerous criminal, likely to 
kill his guards, likely to make desperate at- 
tempts to escape, is a way of applying pressure 
to secure a confession from a man. 

“Mr. Sobell refuses to confess to the crimes 
for which he was convicted. That is his right, 
and I do not believe the government should 


try in any way by mental or physical pressure 

to make him confess. For these reasons I should 

like to suggest that Mr. Sobell should be moved 
to an ordinary prison of the U.S. There seems 
to be no reason why he shouid be confined in 

a more rigorous prison than such people as Al- 

ger Hiss or David Greenglass or Mr. Remingion 

or other people of this point of view.’ 
ASSORTED JUSTICE: This letter was written in 
July. In November, 1954, William Remington was 
killed by fellow-prisoners at Lewisburg (Pa.) peni- 
tentiary; a few days later Hiss was released from 
there with time off his 5-year sentence for good 
behavior. 

Hiss and Remington were jailed for perjury 
for denying allegations of Communist activity 
against them by Whittaker Chambers and Eliza- 
beth Bentley: Greengiass and his wife Ruth were 
charged with being co-conspirators with Ethel] and 
Julius Rosenberg in atomic espionagé activity. They 
were the chief witnesses against the Rosenbergs. 
Greenglass was sent to prison for 15 years; his 
wife was never indicted. 

“A POLITICAL PRISONER”: Other letters stressed 
other points. A Massachusetts social worker wrote: 


“Recent efforts of the FBI to bribe him to 
‘confess’ and implicate others (when he stead- 
fastly maintains he has nothing to confess and 
would never subject others to like persecution) 
give proof that Mr. Sobell is held as a political 
prisoner and could be released if it served politi- 
cal ends. The fiction that he is ‘dangerous’ col- 
lapses overnight.” 

From a Schenectady minister: 
“If all those interested were saints or all 
interested were devils, I should still have to have 
the same opinion as to the confinement of Mr. 
Sobell in Alcatraz; and I would join bishop or 
radical in urging his transfer. .. .” 
TIME IS NOW: Letters have been sent by physi- 
cians, professors, trade union leaders, lawyers, ar- 
tists, writers, publishers and others not identifying 
themselves by occupation. 

Your voice in this campaign can be of in- 
estimable help and the time to be heard is now. 

Write to Director of Prisons Bennett, Justice 
Dept., Washington, D.C., and to President Eisen- 
hower, urging Morton Sobell’s transfer from Alca- 
traz to an institution near his family and at- 
torneys in New York. If possible, send copies to 
Helen Sobell, ¢/o the GUARDIAN. 
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War & Peace 


(Continued frem Page 1) 
it” (NYT, 12/27); 3) announced a 10% 
increase in the family subsidy in an 
effert to win MRP (Popular Republi- 
can) support; 4) reportedly promised 
the foreign ministry to the MRP's 
Robert Schuman who, as foreign min- 
ister, won a reputation as the most 
pro-Washington statesman in France, 


FORMAL VICTORY: On the first con- 
dence vote Dec. 27 the Assembly voted 
289-251 to admit W. Germany to NATO. 
Amendments to delay implementation 
of the treaties until after East-West 
talks were wilhdrawn at the Premier's 
plea. The vote to admit Bonn to NATO 
was 25 short of an Assembly majority 
and far less than the overwhelming 
majority Mendes-France had demand- 
ed. A small vote for the treaties, he had 
said early in the debate, would be worse 
than rejection. At GUARDIAN press 
time the crucial second vote on rearm- 
ing W. Germany had yet to be taken, 
Experts expected the Premier to win 
but on the smallest of margins. 

If Washington won a formal victory, 
its importance could not be mini- 
mized. But, as the N.Y. Pest warned 


“STATE DEPT: 
CAREER 






ies ee oe, “ore , 
Fitzpatrick in St. Louls Post-Dispatch 
THE NEW LOOK, 


(12/27), “the cost of victory will be 
prohibitive both for the French govern- 
ment and the western alliance.” The 
Wall St. Journal said the Assembly’s 

“.. preliminary rejection... ex- 

presses the actual attitude of the 

majority of the legislature and of 
much of the country. .. |Hence] 
one is entitled to question the worth 
of the [final] decision.” 
WHITHER GERMANY? France's over- 
whelming opposition to U.S. policy, 
and its “reluctance to accept the major 
premise—that a Soviet menace existed” 
(NYT, 12/26), were exposed at a time 
when—as NYT pointed out—in W. Ger- 
many “misgivings” are growing and “as 
elsewhere in W. Europe, the pressure 
for ‘one more try’ at negotiations with 
Russia is strong.” This grassroots repu- 
diation of Western policy throughout 
W. Europe is one aspect of the crisis 
developing within that policy. Another 
is pointed up by Moscow’s warnings 
that ratification will abrogate the 
Anglo-Soviet and Franco-Soviet alli- 
ances. Dismissed in the West as propa- 
ganda and empty threats, these warn- 
ings are highly significant moves 
clearing the way for the U.S.S.R. to 
negotiate directly with W. Germany, if 
it wants to. Said Walter Lippmann: 
“we are on notice from Bonn and 
from Moscow that the basic question 
of Germany’s position in Europe will 
plicated dealings over whether unl- 
not be settled by ratification. We 
shall be entering a period of com- 
fied Germany is to be allied with the 

West ... remain in the middle, or... 

be allied with the East... .” 

In the “period of complicated deal- 
ings” over Germany’s future, the U.S. 
S.R.’s proposed all-Europe collective 
security system will prove far from a 
dead issue. As against NATO—a mili- 
tary bloc obviously directed against the 
socialist and colonial worlds—the pro- 
posed collective security plan is open 
to all, directed against no nation or 
group of nations. 


THERMONUCLEAR INSANITY: Now 
the West, deciding to gear NATO to 
“tactical” atomic war, justifies its 
growing reliance on super-destruction 
weapons as the only means to overcome 
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Canard Enchaine, Paris 
“Hello, Molotov? I'd like to sign the 
Stockholm Peace Appeal.” 


the other side’s “advantage of vast 
masses of expendable manpower” (Sir 
John Siessor’. The admission is clear 
that—in contrast to the socialist world 
and the colonial liberation movements 
—the West cannot command popular 
support nor even rely upon its own 
people; hence insisting upon the super- 
weapons, it alienates itself still further 
from its people and all’ mankind. Lon- 
den’s New Statesman commented 
(12/25) that 

“very soon the NATO powers will 
have made themselves unable to fight 
anything except the kind of thermo- 
nuclear war which would end civil- 
ized life in Europe....{Peace, in 
the official Western view,| can be 
achieved only through thermonuclear 
strength, and civilization defended 
only by men sternly prepared to see 
us blown to smithereens.” 

The ultimate absurdity of the West's 
policy was unconsciously revealed by C. 
L. Sulzberger (NYT, 12/25) in a column 
resentfully describing the “widespread 
fears already latent in Europe” over 
the dangers of H- and A-bomb tests, 
and the “fearful effect” of scientists’ 
warnings about the menace of these 
tests to mankind itself, and concluding: 

“Moscow is slowly and successfully 
mobilizing international opinion to 
demand an end to these experiments 
upon whose discoveries and success 
the safeguarding of democracy may 
ultimately depend.” 

NO ANSWER: That the NATO decision 
was apparently dictated in part by 
budget considerations merely points up 
the hopeless contradictions in which 
Washington has enmeshed itself, in its 
attempt to maintain and restore “free 
enterprise” around the world. Joseph 
C. Harsch (Christian Science Monitor, 
12/24) pointed out that “the decision 
runs contrary to the enormous demand 
of the allies to avoid atomic war,” un- 
dercuts the whole argument for W. 
German rearmament, and offers no 
answer to socialism’s political and eco- 
nomic challenge. 

In a world witnessing “the most 
widespread revulsion against war in 
history” (CSM, 12/27), Washington for 
all its talk of peace is committed to 
a policy which can only lead to war. 
In an era when that policy is increas- 
ingly isolating Washington from all 


Peoples and can be maintained only 
by the threat of mass-destruction wea- 
pons, the first business for Americans 
is to understand the roots of that 
policy so they can begin the enormous 
task of changing it. 








Knott in Dallas News 
NEW CUSTOMER 











Equal justice for Walter Irvin | 


PRA L. GIDDENS, now 41, formerly 
wildlife agent for Florida’s Fresh 
Water Fish and Game Commission, 
drove beside James Jones’ car and shot 
him to death in 1950. Jones was a 
Negro. Giddens was convicted of second 
degree murder and sentenced to 3 
years. The Florida Supreme Court con- 
curred. Giddens recently was freed. The 
Florida parole board, the Raiford Pri- 
son warden and many citizens recom- 
mended release. Giddens is white. 
Walter Lee Irvin, now 27, formerly 
wood-pulp worker of Groveland, Fla., 
was shot by sheriff Willis V. McCall on 
a November night in 1951, He was 
handcuffed to a fellow prisoner and 
was being transferred from Raiford to 


a new trial ordered by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. Irvin recovered; the other 
died. A third youth had been murdered 
by a deputized meb on the night of 
he alleged rape of which all three 
were accused. The fourth was sentenced 
to life on the chain-gang. 

The St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times edi- 
tor and a group of white ministers— 
Florida Committee on Social Justice— 
have appealed to Gov. Charley Johns 


and the parole board to spare him, 
An NAACP petition to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court for review has stayed 


Irvin’s execution. Irvin is a Negro 
Petitions for Walter Lee Irvin are 
urged to Gov. Johns, Tallahassee, Fla, 








McCarran Act 


(Continued from Page 1) 


éuch an act with the Fifth Amend- 

ment’s command.” 
ANTI-COLLECTIVISM: 
this argument: 

“The Fifth Amendment ...is a 
clear and eloquent expression of our 
basic opposition to collectivism in the 
unlimited power of the state. It would 
never be allowed by Communists, and 
thus it may well be regarded as one 
of the signs which sets us off from 

communism... . 

The majority decision, by implica- 
tion at least, supported the validity 
of the recent Brownell bills outlawing 
the Communist Party and making 
trade unions subject to the Subversive 
Activities Control] Board; these meas- 
ures were passed by Congress as 
amendments to the Internal Security 
Act. The Appeals Court itself in Sep- 
tember ordered a rehearing on the 
appeal to determine what bearing the 
new laws would have on the older act. 
In these proceedings government at- 
torneys refrained from defending their 
constitutionality (GUARDIAN, Nov). 


“THOUGHT CONTROL": In its orig- 
inal brief the defense said of the 
Internal Security Act that s 

“its terms and the _ principles 
which it established deny the pro- 
tection of the First Amendment to 
all Americans and impose a system 
of thought control upon the whole 
people.” 

In a supplemental brief filed in 
October it contended that the 1954 law 
of -the original act are enlarged and 
not only “confirms our analysis of 
the original act” but that “the due 
process and First Amendment defects 
intensified.” The brief warned that 
the ‘overriding issue... is .. . 
whether the Constitution itself will 
survive.” 


He also used 





The bird 


A Repubiican bird called McCarthy 

Ruled a roost with vociferous 
malarky; 

But people got wise, 

Blew him out of the skies, 

Broke his wing—and the heart of 
his Party. A Hunter 


4.YEAR STRUGGLE 
Hyun wins fight 
to avoid $. Korea 


A FOUR-YEAR fight to save Korea- 

born architect David Hyun from 
deportation to South Korea and pos- 
sible imprisonment or death there was 





won Dec. 22 when the government 
agreed to let him seek a visa to a 


country of his own choice. The ruling 
was made after a direct appeal te 
the Attorney General under a section 
of the Walter-McCarran law which 
provides that no person shall be 
forcibly deported to a country in 
which safety or life would be jeopac- 
dized, 

Hyun was arrested in Los Angeles 
on a deportation warrant in October, 
1950, on charges of Communist as- 
sociations while a resident of Hawaii 
during the war. He was defended by 
the Los Angeles Committee for Protec- 
tion of Foreign Born and his case at- 
tracted world-wide attention. The 


committee called the ruling “an out- 
standing victory 


for humanity.” 
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Chicago Sun-Times 
“Aw—you'’re a bunch of communists!” 








Q. How big is big? A. Still bigger 


HILE small business is losing money or disappearing altogether, the trend 
toward greater wealth in the hands of still fewer corporations has become 
a tidal wave under the Eisenhower Administration. Latest figures published 
jointly by the Federal Trade Commission and the Securities & Exchange Com- 


mission spell out the story. 


_ In_ 1954’s second quarter the total net income of all manufacturing corpora- 
tions is reported at $2,922,000,000—an increase over 1952's second quarter (last 
comparable period under the Truman administration) of $325,000,000 or 12.8%. 


This is how it is now divided: 


The net income, or profits, of corporations with total assets of less than 
$1,000,000 has declined by 25.7%; for those with assets between $1,000,000 and 


$10,000,000 the decline was 6.5%. 


But corporations with assets of $10,000,000 or 


more have increased their net income by 31.6%. 


The combined net earnings of the biggest corporations now represent 64% 
of the total for all companies; in 1952 it was 55%. 


a Meanwhile earnings of the little companies—those with assets of less than 
$250.000—in this year’s second quarter are 44% lower than in 1952. 

The current annual rate of profit on stockholders’ equity for the biggest 

corporations with assets of $100,000,000 or more is 12.3%, about 50% greater than 


for most of the smaller groups. 


The oil industry, specialiy-favored under the Cadillac Crusade, is doing nicely, 
It has the highest percentage of profit on the sales dollar: 10.2 cents. That com- 
pares with six mills profit per sales dollar for textile mill products. 

It seems what’s good for General Motors is good for big business generally. 
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SIR JOHN DANCES TO STATE DEPT. TUNE 





Ceylon premier on visit here 
bars visit of kidnaped woman 


author, an American married to 
who at the U.S. Embassy's 
instigation was shanghaied aboard a 
U.S. plane last March and brought to 
the U.S., appealed to GUARDIAN read- 
crs Nov. 8 to write to visiting Ceylon 
Fremier Kotelawala supporting her plea 
io he reunited with her husband.) ; 


( «fee 
a Ce yionese, 


By Rhoda Miller de Silva 


\AANY GUARDIAN READERS, who 
found time to urge Sir John Kote- 
lawala to grant me an audience during 
His visit here, have received a letter 
from Ceylon’s Embassy in Washington 
that must have caused the earth over 
Sen. MceCarran’s grave to tremble: 
“The Government of Ceylon would 
offer no impediment to Mr. de Silva's 
ceparture from Ceylon for the U.S. A. 
should Mrs. de Silva obtain for 
her husband the right of entry into 
the U.S. for residence here.” 

In a world where indigenous people's 
zyevolutionary movements are branded 
as “internal aggression,’ I suppose we 
should not be shocked by this sophis- 
tiy: an invitation to my husband to 
exile himself and accept the hospitality 
of New York’s West St. Jail—since even 
the sordid amenities of Ellis Island are 
no longer available to “undesirable” 
aliens. 

My own request for an interview with 
the man who signed the deportation 
order without which Washington could 
not have abducted me, was categoric- 
nijy refused. The refusal came not on 
Monday, the day of Sir John's arrival, 
but on Tuesday, only after he had had 
@iscussions with President Eisenhower 
snd State Dept. officials, At a Press 
(lub lunch later that day he explained, 
when asked as to his attitude toward 
wy joining my husband in Ceylon, that 
bis government “does not permit non- 
eitizens—under the guise of marriage 
er any other guise . . . to promote the 
tause of communism” in his country. 
J am told that the audience's applause 
was enthusiastic. 

Perhaps we should not have harassed 
poor Sir John. For in the end not he 
but the silent State Dept. has called 
the tune in this affair from the very 
beginning—as it is trying to call the 
tune in other aspects of Ceylonese life. 


WHERE & WHAT? When I arrived in 
the U.S. last March, most*of my old 
and new friends were not entirely clear 
as to where and what the land actually 
was from which my frightful journey 
staried. Ceylon was “where the tea 
eomes from”: it was a vaguely idyllic 
Pacific island that at the same time 
was “part of India.” And it was also 
“that one with the left-wing govern- 
ment that trades rice for rubber with 
China in spite of U.S. opposition”—a 
povernment of Davids defying the 
American Goliath. 

Events of the past nine months, with 
ever sharper focus on S.E. Asia, have 
helped clarify Ceylon’s geographical 
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This phete (pertinent te the letter, right) was taken at Liberal, Kan. The 
elevators were chock full and there was no place to put this mountain of 
excepi ai a railroad siding. Net the most sanitary place in 


position. But it has fallen to Sir John 
himself to lay the image of David, ap- 
pealing as it was, to rest. 

Let us compare two headlines. The 
first is the N.Y. Herald Tribune's on 
Dec. 2, over an interview with Kote- 
lawal2: “WOULD SWAP RED AID FOR 
AMERICA'S.” The second is from the 
Ceylon Daily News (American-con- 
trolled) several days later: “CHINA 
TRADE PACT WILL BE HONORED.” 


THE RICE STORY: These are the two 
voices of Sir John, one for his Wash- 
ington sponsors and. one for his own 
people who will not brook any manipu- 
lation with the food that stands. be- 
tween their present meagre nourish- 
ment and famine. Whether or not he 
returns to Ceylon with a flamboyant 
presentation of American “aid” is a 
matter of indifference to all but a 
handful of its 8900000 people—poor 
yeasants -and plantation workers, har- 
bor workers and miners for lead ore, 
many of whom only recently felt the 
sting of American tear-gas when they 
sat. down in their mines, striking 
against starvation wages. Ail such 
“aid” has a way of bypassing the peo- 
ple and finding its way into the rulers’ 
padded pceckets; and it can never solve 
the perpetual crisis of a two-crop colo- 
nial economv (mast of the tea and 
rubber is still owned by the British). 


Chinese rice, on the other hand, is 
something real and tangible to the 
Ceylonese people. The price is low and 
stable, and the price of rubber they sell 
to China in exchange is guaranteed at 
higher than world market prices. Also. 
they like the idea of producing rubber 
for, and eating the food of, a country 
once known as a land of famine which 
now, building socialism, can export food 
to neighboring peoples. Sir John’s gov- 
ernment permits the people no cultural 
or diplomatic contact with China, and 
so the rice and rubber moving serenely 
between the Indian Ocean and the 
“hina Sea, often on Polish ships, 
maintains a thread, precious to them, 
with the socialist world. 


STRINGS: Sir John 
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“horn of plenty" 
grain 
grain, 
the werld, is it? 





Does anybody smell rubber burning? 





Sir Jehn Kotelawala (shown above with President Eisenhower) is a busy man 
these days. Fresh from his U.S. visit he arrived last week in Jakarta, Indonesia, 
for a conference with the Prime Ministers of India, Pakistan, Indonesia and 
Burma to plan an Asian-African conference next spring. The big problem: 
whether to invite China, What do you suppose Dulles’ counsel to Sir John was? 


came to power in Sept., 1953, during 
a reign of police terror after the hun- 
gry people had demonstrated with 
admirable discipline against a govern- 
ment that had tripled the price of rice 
ovenight. The former Prime Minister, 
alarmed at the havoc his inept and 
corrupt government had created, fled 
from his post; Sir John, an old-time 
British Army colonel—like Poland's 
Pilsudski in more ways than one—~ 
took over the same old reins. 


Since then U.S. propaganda has 
built him up as a NEW star in the 
Asian political world. He has opened 


previously closed doors to U.S. pene- 
tration—including a monopoly on the 
very sands of Ceylon’s beaches, which 
are rich in monazite (used in H-bomb 
production), and the grant of land for 
a giant Voice of America radio station. 
The reluctance with which he has op- 
posed SEATO—following Nehru with 
scarcely concealed distaste, because to 
do otherwise would jeopardize the posi- 
tien of power he holds and loves—has 
placed him on the international market 
lace. The State Dept. obviously be- 
Nieves he can be had, and cut down 
even more precisely to its specifications. 

His visit to the U.S. seems to be 
window-dressing for Eisenhower's com- 
ing pronouncement on the “new Mar- 


shall Plan for Asia’--the one with “no 


strings” (the strings, in most cases, 
being already attached, though not 


always securely drawn). Sir John, as 
a missionary of this Plan, may well 
return home wiih a promise of “aid” 


that does not involve breaking off 
China trade (as it certainly would 
have a yeer aero’. But this will not 


rean that David has imposed his will 
on Goliath. After al!, the U.S. Secy. of 
Agriculture himself has been forced, 
because he has no alternative, to be- 
come a protaconist of trade with social- 
ist countries “when that trade is bene- 
ficial,” 














SEEDS OF 
DESTRUCTION 
by CEDRIC BELFRAGE 
What Beltrage did in Germany to make 
him a target for MeCarthy 
“Excellent literature and history; hue- 
man experience and suffering. .... Bei- 
frage’s real ‘crime’ is editing our .one 
radical newspaper.” -—W.E.B, DuBOls. 
Order TODAY from National 
Guardian, 17 Murray St., 
New York 7, N. ¥.—$1.50 ppd. 











About that contaminated wheat 


GUARDIAN reader Horace Casselberry of New York received the following 


leite r 


on Lawrence Emery’s article 


cated Dec. 7 from the U.S. Dept. of Health, Education ond Welfare, based 
“There's filth if your food’ (GUARDIAN, 11/22). 


We suggest other readers write to Washington if they uncover similar instances. 


N BEHALF of the Secretary we are 

replying to your notations on a 
page from the “National Guardian” 
dealing with various newspaper re- 
ports about grain. 

While we are aware that some of 
the wheat in this country becomes 
rodent or bird contaminated or insect 
infested and have seen the Los An- 
peles Daily News articles mentioned, 
we consider that the implications of 
those articles are greatly overdrawn. 
Actually we believe that our millers 
and bakers are producing products 
unexcelled anywhere in cleanliness, 

This does not mean that there is no 

wblem. This Department is not sat- 
isfied simply because the American 
food supply is the cleanest and safest 
in the world, Our goal is that it shall 
be the cleanest and safest possible and 
the condition of wheat used for hu- 
man food should be no exception. 

As siaied in the article you sent us, 





Mrs. Hobby and Secretary Benson 
appointed a committee last year to 
investigate all phases of this problem. 
While the study was under way we did 
suspend temporarily a program of 
seizure of carlots of grain with rodent 
contamination, but we did not sus- 
pend the inspection of elevators and 
other storage facilities for grain to 
prevent adulteration. The program 
involving action against insect infest- 
ed grain mentioned in the Daily News 
articles had never been put into effect. 


The grain committee reports are 
eurrently under study both here and 
in the Department of Agriculture, It 
is hoped that these studies will result 
in a solution that can be endorsed by 
the consuming public. 

We appreciate receiving your views 
on this important subject, 

Bradshaw Mintener 
Assistant Secretary 
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NORTH AND SOUTH 





By Kumar Goshal 


IVE months after the end of the 

nine-years-long war which laid 
waste to Vietnam and ruined France to 
no purpose, this was the picture West- 
ern newsmen were giving from Saigon 
and Hanoi, capitals of Vietnam's two 
halves as divided by the Geneva con- 
ference: 

SAIGON ‘Robert P. Martin in U.S. 
News, 10/29): “...Has the same 
smell of death that shrouded Shang- 
hai and other great cities of China 
oefore they. fell to the Communists. 

.. Gambling casinos and night 
clubs . ....do-a soaring business....A 
new 300-girl brothel has opened in a 
compound patterned after an Ameri- 
ean motel, run by Binh Xuyen, a 
gangster organization that controls 
all the opium, gambling. and prosti- 
tution traffic. . .. Its chief is also 
head of S. Vietnam's police... . Cor- 
ruption is on a massive seale.... 
Speculation is rampant and profits 
are enormous. . Powerful cliques 
and individuals are struggling to get 
into office—-not because they want to 
fight communism, but because they 
want power and profits.... Very 
strong criticism is reserved for the 
U.S., | whose diplomats] still operate 
on the theory that, if enough U.S. 
dollars are poured into Vietnam, the 
Communists can be beaten.” 


HANOI (Max Clos in Le Monde, 
11/6): “Once more the ‘experts’ |who 
kept saying journalists might ‘end 
in jail if they stayed in: Hanoi with 
the Viet Minh’] were wrong. Nobody 
has been imprisoned. Nobody has 
been openly bullied. Yet in a few 
days the Vietminh radically trans- 
formed Hanoi ... without violence, 
by a technique |ofj imposing nothing, 
forbidding nothing. ... We have seen 
the perfect functioning of the system 
which gave the Vietminh its victory 
in the north. Its force comes essen- 
tially from the fact that it touches 
a chord . in any kind of humen 
being: the desire to lead a more hon- 
est hfe, more useful to his country; 
the ambition to take part in a great 
collective effort.” 

VIETMINH ECHOES: Visiting an area 
in S. Vietnam from which Vietminh 
forces have been moving north to com- 
ply with the Geneva Armistice terms, 
Joseph Alsop reported (12/20) 
“.. a sort of horrified, helpless ad- 
miration for the Communist achieve- 
ment—not of course for the thing 
itself, but for the courage shown, the 
incredible. difficulties overcome, the 
sheer brilliance of the political-mili- 
tary feat [in] a huge region with a 
population of close to three million 
with no iocal resources except its 
rice production, with no hope of seri- 
ous outside aid, situated ...-.as far 
as possible from the main Commu- 
nist base in the north, Here |the 
Vietminh] first raised the standard 
of revolt ... nine long years ago. 
Such arms as they had got from the 
Japanese and a treasury of 75 pias- 
tres ($5) were [their] sole assets. 

“An army of 30,000 regulars and 
regional troops was organized, trained 
and armed with captured French 





HO CHI MINH 
Organizing the unorganized 


Vietnam uncensored 


heavy weapons and small arms pain- 
fully manufactured in tiny, camou- 
flaged local shops... .. A permanent 
government was formed, complete 
with. financial, economic, education- 
al, health, propaganda and _ police 
services. Currency was printed, taxes 
were levied, and budgets were annu- 
ally prepared, ...in the very teeth 
of French military power.... 

. “I wish I could report that the 
Victminh organization ... was feeble, 
evanescent and hated by the people. 
But the record of its achievements 
in nine years all too clearly confirms 
my own short observation of [fits] 
efficiency, power and popular sup- 
port. ..-.” 

“UTTERLY ORGANIZED”: Vietminh's 

ability and popularity puzzled Alsop, 

who for 48 hours. brooded over the 

“main question’: “How did the Com- 





WHY THEY HAVE WON THE LOVE OF THE PEOPLE 


swift erosion that has taken place,* 
unless “strong steps are taken quickly.” 

With “the U.S. getting itscif more 
and more deeply enmeshed” (U.S. 
News, 12/10), ‘some American officials” 
felt that only by somehow postponing 
ithe all-Vietnam elections, scheduled by 
the Geneva agreement for July, 1956, 
could S. Vietnam be kept “out of Com- 
munist hands.” The same picture came 
from Robert Guillain reporting from 
Saigon to Le Monde (12/2-4): 

“The pattern evident everywhere, 
never officially admitted because it is 
absolutely contrary to the Geneva 
armistice terms, is to block the July, 
1956, elections, to prevent the reunit- 
ing of Vietnam’s two halves and, as 
in Rhee’s Korea, to make the south- 
ern half an anti-Communist bastion.” 
U.S. News admitted that any attempt 

to prevent the elections would run the 
risk of resuming the war which, said 
3uillain, French army leaders feel 
“would be madness to engage in.” 


WASHINGTON’S MAN: Washington 
was as committed as ever, at the year's 
end, to policies which might lead to 
such “madness.” It sent Joint Chiefs 


~ *y, 





In Oct., 1953, the Vietnam People’s Army liberated Nghialo in the Northwest. 
One of the first things it did was to hear the comovlaints of residents (photo above) 
of the area about atrocities committed by the French forces. 


munists do it?” He recalled “long hours 
of ... leisurely and civilized talk” with 
three local companions: his guide, a 
leading Saigon professional and former 
landowner; teacher and archeologist 
Pham Thieu; and a successful lawyer, 
Dr. Vinh. These three non-Communists 
had discharged “heavy and complex 
responsibilities” of the Vietminh guer- 
rilla state “with marked efficiency and 
puritanical self dedication,” working 
on Ho Chi Minh's three principles: 

e “Serve the people. 

@ “Learn to distinguish between 
friends and enemies. 

@ “Rely only on ourselves, and vic- 
tory and glory will be ours.” 
Ienoring the explanation Clos gave 

in Le Monde, Alsop reached the con- 
clusion that because Ho Chi Minh had 
an “utterly organized” political party 
in a country “hopelessly disorganized” 
through Western impact, he was able 
to turn men like Alsop’s companions 
“into. faithful automatons.” 


“BLOCK THE ELECTIONS”: In this 
situation “how to salvage Vietnam” 
(N.Y. Times, 12/19) was a prime topic 
for U.S. Secy. Dulles, British Foreign 
Secy. Eden and French Premier Men- 
des-Franceeat last month’s NATO con- 
ference in Paris. To the Christian 
Seience Monitor's London -correspon- 
dent (12/4) it had “become clear little 
or nothing will be saved” after “the 





Heavenly discourse 


While the U.S. press seeks to stir up 
sentiment against the Ho Chi Minh gov- 
ernment by exaggerating the number and 
condition of refugees from N. to S. Viet- 
nam, Wilfred Burchett reported to the 
London Daily Worker from Hanoi that 
“indignant priests’ showed him “miracle 
photos” of the Virgin Mary which the 
French had issued them to persuade N 
Vietnam Catholics to move south, The 
photo, wrote Burchett, “when manipu- 
lated from behind, frowns and the hands 
clasp tightly together when the priest 
asks whether the population should re- 
main in the North. It smiles, opens its 
hands and nods when asked whether 
they should evacuaie to the South.” 















chairman Adm. Radford, chief propo- 
nent of the bombing of China from 
Formosa, to check up on measures 
to maintain the S.E. Asia “status quo.” 
And the N.Y. Times’ C. L. Sulzberger 
reported from Paris (12/20) that, at 
the NATO meeting there, it was de- 
cided that 

“... henceforth the umbrella shield- 
ing S.E. Asia will be the ‘retaliatory 
striking: power’... of [Western Paci- 
fic-based] U.S. naval and air detach- 
ments ... which suggests use of 
atomic weapons.” 

Under its umbrella in S. Vietnam— 
while nominal ruler Bao Dai continued 
to sun himself on the French Riviera— 
Washington continued to back Premier 
Ngo Dinh Diem, who “without U.S. 
support would melt away in two 
monihs. ... The Young Turks of the 
U.S. Embassy are pleased with him 
because he has that rare, precious 
quality in Asia—he is a convinced pro- 
American” (Guillain). Diem was forced 
to fire his pro-French army chief of 
staff, but even after a civil war in the 
army between the latter's and Diem’s 
supporters had been patched up the 
army retained “virtual independence” 
(NYT, 12/7). Without popular support, 
Diem is opposed by the Hoa Hao and 
Cao Dai sects, each with an army of 
10-15,000, and even by the Binh Xuyen 
“gangster organization,” all of whom 
accuse him of establishing a “family 
dictatorship.” 


DOLLARS & FRENCH FEARS: Out of 
these feuding elements the U.S. is still 
trying to form a coalition government 
around Diem, although Guillain found 
that “Vietnam  anti-communism is 
without men, without ideas and with- 
out faith.” Washington plans to spend 
$500 million in Vietnam next year, take 
over the training of S. Vietnamese 
troops ‘by Jan. 1, whittle down the 
French forces, channel.economic aid 
not through France but direcily to 
Saigon, help S. Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia set up national banks of 
their own. France, as a result, stands 
to lose most of the $400 million previ- 
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“Who has Syngman Rhee declared war 
on this morning?” 


‘ 


ously scheduled for French troops in 
S. Vietnam, and is worried over what 
might happen when the three Indo- 
Chinese states 

“, . have direct access to dollay ex- 

change under independent banking 

set-ups. Will they continue to depend 
on French goods or will they shop 
around in the competitive ' world 

market?” (NYT, 12/18). 

While French businessmen in S. Viet- 
nam deplore “the victory of American 
policy gained through the stranglehold 
of indispensable dollar aid,’ they en- 
courage French Delegate to N. Vietnam 
Jean Sainteny’s attempt to establish 
“co-existence” with Ho Chi Minh (Lon- 
don Observer, 11/20). Sainteny has al- 
ready signed a trade and a cultural 
exchange agreement with the Ho Chi 
Minh government. | 


THE WORD ON THE CAKE: Despite 
the urgings from Saigon of Lt. Gen. 
John W. (Iron Mike) O’Daniel, chief 
of the U.S. Military Advisory Group, 
to display “guts and resiliency [to 
make] S. Vietnam a proving ground for 
American determination to whip Com- 
munist infiltration of S-E Asia” (N.Y. 
Herald Tribune, 12/17), American apa- 
thy toward the remote country’s fate 
persisted. Meanwhile in S. Vietnam 
peace sentiment broadened. Alsop ‘re- 
ported (12/8) “a good deal of eyebrow 
raising” at three banquets given by 
French officials when the cook served 
cold fish, cold chicken and a rich cake 
with “Peace” spelled out in mayonnaise, 
truffles and the icing on the cake. The 
Diem government has arrested and 
placed on trial 22 leading members (in- 
cluding Catholics and Buddhists) of 
the Vietnamese Movement for the De- 
fense of Peace, organized “‘to rouse 
public opinion in favor of the Geneva 
Agreement and to ensure... . general 
elections ...in 1956 as_ prescribed” 
(London Observer, 12/5). 

In N. Vietnam, which “has its own 
constitution fand] an honest and effi- 
cient administration” (London New 
Statesman, 11/13), a trade union leader 
reported in the World Fedn. of Trade 
Unions bulletin that formerly destroyed 
and deserted towns are being rapidiy 
rebuilt and repopulated; electricity 
has been restored in many towns; rail- 
roads, bridges and irrigation works have 
been repaired; blacksmiths are forging 
thousands of agricultural implements, 
and soldiers are helping the people 
build houses and revive production; 
“patriotic businessmen, foreign capi- 
talists and workers in industry” are 
being encouraged on the basis of a 
policy that “benefits both employers 
and workers.” Commented Guillain: 

“We may perhaps not have to wait 

until the July, 1956, elections to see 
the red fiag floating over Saigon. ... 
How could it be otherwise when the 
striking contrast is clear even to eyes 
closed for the longest time between 
the regime at Hanoi and the one that 
is already completing the process of 
decay is Saigon?” 








SEEDS OF 
DESTRUCTION 
by CEDRIC BELFRAGE 
The story behind McCarthy's 
attempt to deport Belfrage 
“Valuable and engrossing.” 
—HOWARD FAST, 
Order TODAY from National 
Guardian, 17 Murray St., 
New York 7, N. ¥.—$1.50 ppd. 
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SYNTHETIC SANTA 


Xmas is a steal for 
rubber, off baros 


N Washington the halls were decked 
with doliar bills: during the week 
before Christmas the Eisenhower Ad- 





its report to Congress no later than 
Jan, 27. The contracts now being 
awarded to private firms will not be- 
come effective until 60 days alter Con- 
gress has had a look at them; actual 
transfer of title will take another 60 
days after that. But Congress is not 
expected to exercise its veto power over 
any of the awards. 


MERRY GENTLEMEN: The first sales 


ing Co. and the Goodyear Synthetic 
Rubber Corp. By Dec. 23 all but five of 
the 27 plants had been dispesed of; 
these were expected to go before Jan. 1. 

It was a merry Christmas for the oil 
and rubber people. 


POLITICAL PRISONERS 


Hundreds urge lke 





“They were net charged with non- 
verbal acts of any kind designed to 
overthrow the government by force 
and violence. They were not even 
charged with saying or writing any- 
thing designed te overthrow the 
government.” 

FASY ASSAULT: This infringement 
of the rights of the 15 Communists who 
were imprisoned “and the 66 others 
who have been convicted,” the letter 


ministration, playing Santa Claus to were announced Dec. 17; the Shell pointed out, made wholesale assault on 
the rich kids, carried out one of the Chemical Corp. got three plants in Los a the First Amendment easy, resulting in 
first-p'anned giveaways and bestowed Angeles originally built at a cost of t | t loss of reputation and destruction of 
upon big oil and rubber corporations more than $50,000,000 but with a cur- 0 proc aim amnes y careers in “thousands” of cases, most of 
22 of the 27 government-owned syn- rent “book” value of $16,000,000. The LETTER expressing deep concern them non-Communist. It said: 

‘tie . yer ‘ 5 hic “iigin: rieh- ‘*hemicals ~ ¢ ‘ . . is . . : e 
thetic rubb I plants which o iginally Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals Ine. and a that there are U.S. _ prisoners “The entire fabric of our society 
cost the taxpayers up to $750,000,000. Texas Oil-U.S. Rubber combine got “ouilty of no crime under long-estab- has suffered in the development of 
The sales, when finally approved by three other plants at Port Neches, lished and respected American con- an atmosphere of fear and distrust. 


Coneress, will bring in a small fraction 
of that amount. The $50.000,000 a year 


Texas, originally costing nearly $100,- 
000.000 but now listed as worth only 


cepts of law and justice” has been sent 
to President Eisenhower. It was signed 


And now the, sweeping criteria for 
determining membership in the Com- 


profit the plants have been bringing $29 000,000. by 506 lawyers, farmers, industrial munist Party established in the 
to the government will be increased The Phillips Chemical Co. a sub- workers, ministers, trade unionists, er St oak 
(through price increases) and go into sidtary of Phillips Petroleum Corp., got teachers, writers, scientists, business organizations alike.” oie 


the pockets of private firms. 
The government's Rubber Producing 


two plants at Borger, Tex., originally 
costing nearly $53,000,000 but now list- 


men, artists, professor and social work- 
ers in 31 states. 


The President was urged, in the spirit 
of “a season traditionally appropriate 


Facilities Disposal Commission, which ed as worth $16,340,000. On Dec. 21 The letter urges, “in the interest of for the granting of amnesty,” to free 
has been negotiating sale of the plants contracts for five more plants were restoring and preserving SS. the Smith Act victims and any others 
for a year, estimates their present announced; recipients included U.S. _ tional liberties, that the President use imprisoned “for their political views.” 


“book” value’ at about $167,000,000 or 
about one-fourth of their original cost 
to the people. But the actual price paid 
by the firms acquiring them will not 
be known until the Commission submits 


Rubber, the Koppers Co., and a sub- 
sidiary of Cities Service Oil Co. and 
Continental Oil Co. Later in the week 
other awards went to Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., the Humble Oil & Refin- 


his influence “to help bring an end to 
political persecution and trials.” It calls 
attention to Supreme’ Court Justice 
Hugo Black’s statement about the 1949 
Smith Act victims: 


Only one buck for honest news. 
Give a Guardian gift sub today. 
$1 for 26 weeks. See p. 2. 
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SOVIET UNION No. 49. _ English edition ; i e 4 
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the most important events ia the USSR. ; . 4 
Monthly in English. Published cs 
SOVIET WOMAN by China Welfare Institute; , e By Popular Request 
% ’ . . chairman, Soong Ching Ling wa t, 7) 
Richly tustrated monthly devoted to sociat, political, industrial, (Mme Sun Yat Sen). Ss * 
scientific and cultural actiyities of Soviet women, Now a monthly ais . P 4 
+ ce - f if = 
SOVIET LITERATURE gan wees eae ln es ine q 
Itustrated monthly, Offers the best in contemporary writing in i Pais Te 4 4 ae 
English translation of Soviet prose, poetry, dramaturgy and liter- fhe My i 


ary criticism 
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NEW YORK 


Prospect for the needy aged: 
Insane asylum or starvation ? 


By Elmer Bendiner 


O MANY of New York’s. old 

and poor a certificate of 
insanity may be the only 
chance for board and lodging. 

On Dec. 9 four homeless old 
people came before Supreme 
Court Justice Benjamin Bren- 
ner: a 78-year-old woman, 
unable to waik and aimost 
blind; a 78-year-old man sub- 
ject to loss of memory; a 64- 
year-old man with a speech 
handicap; an 84-year-old wo- 
man, senile and growing more 
helpless. 

Examinations 
them to be ‘sane, but the 
judge said: “Since denial of 
custodial care and hospitaliza- 
tion to these people would 
probably result in their death, 
I find myself compelled to cer- 
tify them as mentally ill.” He 
said relatives could not care 
for them, that some “are un- 
wanted or neglected,” that the 
Welfare Dept. had claimed it 
lacked funds to place them 
in institutions. 


DANGERS OF SANITY: The 
four were sent to an institu- 
tion for the insane where at 
least they will get 60 days’ 
shelter pending examinations. 
Then, if found sane, they will 
go back on the streets with 
nothing to look forward to but 
insanity that can mean a meal 
ticket, or death. 

Justice Brenner sent copies 
of his five-page opinion to 
Gov.-elect Harriman and the 
Legislature’s majority and 
minority leaders. He made his 
decision a demonstration ex- 
posing a scandal that shames 
not only New York but most 
of the nation: the scandal of 
old people (all taxpayers) liv- 
ing out the fag-end of their 
lives-as guests of relatives or 
as public charges in shabby 
basement fiats they can barely 
afford on welfare dept. grants. 


THE LAST MILE: In New 
York State there are more 
than 1,400,000 people over 65 
(roughly 10% of the popula- 
tion) and the number is ris- 
ing. If national statistics hold 
for the state, 58.1% of the 
men 65-69 are employed, 40% 
of those 70-74, 17% of those 
older than 75. Only 13% of 
women 65-69 are at work and 
a negligibi'e percentage of 
older women, 

Women over 65 in the state 
outnumber the men 7-5; two- 
thirds of them are. alone, 
widowed or separated. (Only 
one-third of the men in this 
bracket are alone.) There are 
4,000,000 women in the country 
facing old age alone in widow- 
hood and poverty. 

For those who live alone or 


had shown 


with non-relatives, whether 
men or-women, the median 
yearly income is $646. Even 


for those who are not alone, 
poverty seems to come with 
age. The median income for 
families headed by a person 
over 65 is $1,903 and 30% of 


these have incomes’ under 
$1,000 a year. 
THE GROWING ARMY: Pri- 


vate 
tises its 


industry widely adver- 
retirement pension 
plans and unions now write 
them into contracts; but 
throughout the country only 
500,000 persons draw any ben- 
efits from these, and few plans 


make any provision for widows 
of retired workers. The work- 
er’s widow lives on but not 
his pension. Few benefit be- 
cause the plans require as 
much as 25 years of work for 
a single employer before the 
age of 65. 

The senior citizens consti- 
tute a vast army of men and 
women facing growing in- 
security as industry each year 
gears itself to younger work- 





ers and unemployed young- 
sters wait for jobs at lower pay. 


ASK THE LIBRARY: Where 
does a senior citizen go for 
help? The N.Y. State Joint 
Legislative Committee on Prob- 
lems of the Aging’ has issued 
a “resource guide’ in which 
problems of the over-65’s are 
catalogued and paired witn 
the agencies available for solv- 


ing them. 

For example, those who 
“fear losing out on the job” 
are directed to: the local 


library, their family doctor, a 
mental hygiene clinic and the 
state mental hospital. “Find- 
ing an apartment” is a prob- 
Iem for the local real estate 
agent and the local housing 
authority, neither of which has 
any special facility for old 
people in a housing shortage 
that afflicts all ages. Financial 
emergencies are referred to 
the welfare dept., family serv- 
ice society, loca] minister or 
rabbi, the Salvation Army and 
the school system’s vocational 
training bureau. 


MEANS - TEST HANDOUTS: 
In none of the 46 agencies 
listed by the Committee did 
the four senior citizens who 
came before Justice Brenner 
find help for their problems. 
Most of these agencies, except 
for the welfare dept., state 
employment office, housing 
authority and mental institu- 
tions, are privately owned and 
operated, some for profit and 
some out of philanthropy. 

In today’s “welfare state,” 
with its numerous alphabetic 
agencies that touch most peo- 
ple’s lives, there nas been lit- 


tle concern for the old who 
were always the first responsi- 
bility of more primitive so- 
cieties. In the entire nation 
there is no public old age pen- 
sion. O'd Age Assistance is a 
handout based on a means 
test. The Joint Legislative 
Committee on Problems of the 
Aging, in its 1953 report to 
the Governor, described the 
“typical person on OAA” as a 
“77 - year - old widow who 


N.Y. State Legislature photo 
“The worm, the canker and the grief are mine alone’ 


worked hard all her life as a 
domestic, earning’ very little 
money, stopped work only 
when her strength gave out.” 


RATS AND CARDBOARD: 
Committee director Albert J. 
Abrams ran a survey on how 
OAA people live: 

“A 70-year-old widow lives 
in a five-room apartinent in a 
run-down section of town. An 
80-year-old widow lives in an 
attic room in a house rented 
by her son-in-law and daugh- 
ter. Two sisters, one 83, the 
other 85, live together in a 
three-room apartment on the 
top of a three-story tenement, 
with no improvements except 
electricity. .. . An 83-year-old 
man separated from his wife 
lives with his landlady in a 
five-room flat, on the third 
floor of a business. section, 
and uses wood to heat the 
flat. . . . One must see the 
broken plaster on the ceiling, 
the rooms where the sun 
strives to peek through, but 
rarely succeeds; the _ toilets 
that do not work, the windows 
that will not open, the rat 
holes in the floors, the pot- 
bellied stoves that provide the 
only heat in a flat, the win- 
dows repaired with cardboard, 
the wind whistling through 
old structures that house the 
impoverished aged.” 
$1.50 A DAY: A person is elig- 
ible at 65 for OAA relief, but 
most do not apply before they 
are 70. Some 90% suffer from 
multiple ailments. Two-thirds 
went on working after 65 to 
put off the day when they had 
to close a lifetime of hard 
work with a pauper’s oath. In 


New York there are 113,375 
senior citizens on OAA. The 
average OAA recipient gets 
$1.50 a day to cover rent, food, 
clothing and all other needs. 
Half receive less than $46.01 
a month. The highest grant 
paid, in a case requiring medi- 
cal and nursing care, was 
$195.95 a month. 


The only other resource a 
worker over 65 may have is 
his old-age-and-survivor’s pen- 
sion. A man who has worked 
25 years at an average of $300 
a month, when he reaches 65 
may be able to draw an in- 
come of $98.50. It is not strict- 
ly speaking a pension. He has 
paid 2% of his salary every 
week into the social security 
fund earmarked for the pur- 
pose ‘and his employer has 
matched it. 

He will draw nothing if after 
65 he.is still earning $75 a 
month or more. He will have 
no OASI benefits if he has 
worked for N.Y. state or any 
local government agency, as a 
domestic worker or a farmer. 
All the years spent in occupa- 
tions not covered by the OASI 
will reduce the benefits avail- 
able to him. 


“WHO, WAITING, DIED”: The 
old-age home may be regarded 
as a sad end for a person who 
raised a family, but it does 
mean food and shelter and 
medical care, and thousands 
wait on lists for a chance to 
enter one. New York’s old-age 
homes, all private, carry more 
than 3,300 on their lists but 
many homes turn applicants 
away, seeing no point in 
lengthening their list. Albert 


Abrams in a report to the 
Governor said: “In many cases 
the waiting lists are cleared 
by deaths of those who waited 
and waited and waiting, died.” 

Few homes are for the rock- 
bottom indigents. Abrams 
found that 448% require an 
admission fee ranging from 
less than $500 to more than 
$3,500; 10.2%, transfer of prop- 
erty before admission; 8.5%, 
transfer of property and an 
admisison fee of from $1,000- 
$2,500; 143%, monthly pay- 
ments of from $70 to more 
than $100. Abrams found only 
two homes in the state that 
said most of their facilities 
were for the very poor. They 
have no vacancies. 

e 


(In subsequent articles the 
GUARDIAN will show close- 
ups of existing agencies and 
how they work; how industry 
treats its veterans; the fight- 
back qualities of senior citi- 
zens; the solutions proposed 
by their own organizations 
and others such as the Ameri- 
can Labor Party.) 





Good program 


RANSOMVILLE, N.C. 

Freedom is so wonderful that 1 
think we should keep it. 

I am sure that in time America, 
like the rest of the world, will go 
socialist or communist. It is far 
better for all of us that we should 
proceed via free discussion of our 
differences and the ballot box 
rather than via suppression, im- 
prisonment, exile and violent revo- 
lution, Let’s free all political pris- 
oners, grant equal freedom to every 
viewpoint and apply tolerance and 
reason to the solution of our prob- 
lems, Let’s return to freedom! 

Vernon Ward 





NEGRO GETS STATE OFFICE 





Dewey swallows 28 plums 
before Harriman takes over 


THE closing days of the 
year Gov.-elect Harriman 
was finding that certain fix- 
tures left by his predecessors 
could not be swept clean by 
his new Democratic broom, 
For 12 years the Dewey ma- 
chine had operated the spoils 
system effectively. In the last 
week of his term Dewey, work- 
ing through the GOP major- 
ity on the Civil Service Com- 
mission, secured permanent 
tenure for 28 of his appointees. 
It meant the loss of $145,000 
a year in government salaries 
which Harriman and Tam- 
many boss DeSapio had count- 
ed on to pay off Democrats. 
Harriman was put in the 
position of objecting to trans- 


ferring jobs from the spoils 
system to civil service. He in- 
dicated his “surprise,” said: 


“If these people should have 


been placed in civil service, 
then it should have been 
months ago.” 

THREE BOWS: Dewey also 


fixed up Ives’ running mate, 
Frank Del Vecchio, GOP can- 
didate for controller, appoint- 
ing him a State Supreme 
Court justice at $23,000 a year. 
The spot opened up when Jus- 
tice Jesse E. Kingsley, like Del 





Vecchio a Republican from 
Syracuse, suddenly retired. 

In picking his “official 
family” Harriman had earlier 
bowed to the political ma- 
chines downstate and upstate. 
Last week in these three ap- 
pointments he bowed to labor, 
Negro and women voters: 
Charles Halloran, former head 
of the Buffalo Fedn. of Labor, 
as deputy industrial commis- 
sioner; Herbert B. Evans, Ne- 
gro lawyer, as confidential law 
assistant to the Governor; Dr. 
Persia Campbell, Queens Col- 
lege economics professor, as 


Consumers’ Counsel to the 
Governor, a _ newly - created 
post. 


NEGRO JOINS FAMILY: None 
of these are regarded as in- 
fluential positions, but the ap- 
pointments are a faint recog- 
nition of voting pressures on 
the new machine in power. 
Halloran was boomed by some 
labor leaders for the It. gov- 
ernorship during the campaign 
and rejected by the bosses. In 
his new capacity he will serve 
under Dr. Isador Lubin, whom 
Harriman appointed as Indus- 
trial Commissioner at $15,000. 


Evans, secy. of the New Era 
Democratic Club in the 1lith 
AD, will be the first Negro 
ever appointed to the “of- 
ficial family.” 


Dr. Campbell, an 
on consumer problems and 
member of the Consumers 
Subcommittee of Mayor Wag- 
ner’s Advisory Committee, will 
head up her own staff, to ad- 
vise the new administration. 
She is the first woman named 
to Harriman’s new cabinet. 


authority 
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“BARGAINING POWER" IS THE REASON THEY'RE STILL HERE 


tion regulation was announced, several 
of the students were arrested and taken 





The case of the Chinese students 
t 


IX years ago Chang Pen Hsu left his 

wife and three children, then aged 
5, 4 and 2, in Shanghai to study ad- 
vanced electrical engineering at Pasa- 
dena’s California Institute of Tech- 
nology. He planned to return home in 
1951, but the U.S. State Dept. refused 
him an exit permit because it “would 
not be in the best interests of the 
U.S.” Since then, with a number of 
other Chinese engineering, medical and 
natural science students, he remains 
a pawn in the topsy-turvy picture of 
U.S.-Chinese relations. He cannot go 
home because he may have acquired 
“technical information which the U.S. 
did not want used against it” (N.Y. 
Times, 5/29). 


“The real reason,” said the N.Y. 
Daily News (12/14), “was to give us 
bargaining power.” 


HOMELAND DOESN’T EXIST: After 
World War II some 5,000 Chinese came 
to the U.S. to study, get their degrees 
and perhaps do an extra year of re- 
search going home. While they were 
here, China’s government changed 
hands and they became, first, citizens 
of a country which for Washington does 
not exist; then, with the Korean War, 
“enemy” aliens. 


In June, 1951, a State Dept. regula- 
tion permitted the U.S. to control the 
departure of the 4,500 students then 
here. When some students applied to 
leave, the Immigration Service ordered 
them not to “attempt” to do so “wheth- 
er or not you have a permit.’’ One stu- 
dent who had sailed for Hong Kong 
was forced to get off the boat at Hono- 
lulu and return to the U.S. 


At that time, the State Dept. said 
later, only 10°—roughly 450— of the 
students here applied to return to the 
Chinese mainland; of these all but 124 
were allowed to leave. According to the 
State Dept. half of the 124 later “de- 
cided to stay”; of the other 62, it says 
it has agreed to let 27 more return, 
leaving (by its figures) 35. 

“HORSE TRADE”: The issue reached 
world prominence at last May’s Geneva 
conference, when a Chinese delegate 


spoke of the students’ plight in answer 


to U.S. charges that China was holding 
U.S. civilians and soldiers. From that 
time on, the students who have broken 
no laws have been linked in the U.S. 
press in a “horse trade” (U.S. News, 
$/11) relationship with the Americans 


THIS IS WHAT THEY WANT TO GO HOME TO DO 
X-ray operation room of the Tangshan Workers Hospital in Hopei 


detained in China on charges of violat- 
ing laws. 

On their side, the Chinese at Geneva 
said: “This is not a subject for bar- 
gaining,” and proposed that both coun- 
tries, accept a communique to “respect 
the right of law-abiding nationals and 
students of the other side residing in 
its territory to leave for their own 
country.” No agreement was reached. 
When Peking radio was reported men- 
tioning the students on Dec. 12, the 
U.S. press saw this as indicating “China 
might be interested in a swap” (AP, 
12/14) of the students for the U.S. 
airmen jailed-for alleged espionage in 
China. Washington hinted it mieht 
listen to-.a “swap proposal,” althougn 
“powerful howls” were expected from 
Sen. Knowland if any more students 
were released (Drew Pearson, 12/21): 
but the Chinese paper Ta Kung Pao 
insisted that “students and spies fall 
under two different categories.” 
FEELING OF FUTILITY: In a plea 
to President Eisenhower Aug. 5, 26 stu- 
dents in various U.S. cities said their 
technical training “invelyes no codes 
of secrecy,” the material being avail- 





to Ellis Island on the technicality of 
working on a student visa, which does 
not authorize a job. The regulation 
about working has been eased, but the 
students are still in $1,000 bail. 


“IRRATIONAL PANIC”: A typical 
comment from students, who have been 
widely interviewed by local papers, 
came from Miss Chien Chou of Shang- 

. hai, who received her Ph.D. in physical 
chemistry from Ohio State Univ. She 
told the Columbus, O., Citizen: 

“When I saw that they fine you 
$5,000 or put you in jail for five years 
if you leave, I thought to myself, 
‘What did I do?’ I don’t know any- 
thing about politics except what I 
read in the newspapers. I just want 
to go home.” 


The interviews brought many read- 
ers’ letters, all in favor of letting the 
Chinese return. One asked in the Bos- 
ton Glebe (8/30) whether Washington 
was not 

“|. exhibiting an excess of fearful- 
ness amounting to irrational panic, 
and giving citizens of other lands the 
idea that our nation is conscious of 
weakness rather than being confident 
of its strength?” 

Clarence Pickett, hon. secy. of the 
American Friends Service Committee 
(Quakers), wrote the President: 

“It seems to me that to prevent 
them from returning is an arbitrary 
assumption of power on our hand 
which we would strongly and appro- 
priately condemn if similar action 
were taken by other governments 
concerning our nationals.” 





NP Nn, 
Pattie 


able in any university engineering or 
scientific course here. The fact is that 
for an alien Chinese to get clearance 
te work on “classified” material is next 
to impossible in cold-war America. The 
students pointed out that many had 
not seen their wives and children for 
seven years. “Distressed and unsettled,” 
they wrote, “we are forced to let slip 
through our fingers the best years of 
our lives.” They are allowed to move 
freeiy about the country, but must re- 
port to the Immigration Service every 
three months. 


Chinese bitterness is indicated in a 
Peking People’s Daily editorial last June 
on the denial of an exit permit to Dr, 
Liang Mun Wang, Somers Point, N.J.: 


. In the eyes of the U.S. gov- 
ernment, it is against American in- 
terests if China has one more doctor 
and more Chinese lives are saved 
from illness. To put it another way, 
it serves Americ3n interests if more 
Chinese die of illness.” 


QUOTE: On Dec. 6, “with mixed feel- 
ings of desperation and hope,” 31 stu- 
; dents petitioned UN Secy. Gen. Ham- 
rejected since the State Dept. set that marskjold for a hearing before UN’s 
figure. “ . With a feeling of futility, Human Rights Commission. Reminding 
the rest of us refrained from applying him that “cultural exchange and the 
for exit permits,” they wrote. Many international flow of students are im- 
completing their studies since 1951 have portant means of promoting mutual 
not applied because they feared the understanding among peoples,” they 
possible alternatives of detention on quoted from the UN Declaration of 
Ellis Island or deportation to Formosa, Human Rights: 

which is not their home and where “Everyone has the right to leave 


they might face persecution as “com- any country, including his own, and 
munists.” In 1951, when the immigra- to return to his country.” 


The number of students who want 
to leave is prebably much more than 
25. Among tne 26 who wrote the Presi- 
dent, about 23 have applied and been 








Forum on Miami 
EW YORK'’s first public 
meeting on the “terror 

over Miami” is scheduled by 

the Yorkville Compass Club 
for Friday, Jan. 7, at 8:30 at 


Dr. Royal W. France, civil 
liberties attorney, and Clark 
Foreman, director of the 


SEEDS OF 
DESTRUCTION 

by CEDRIC BELFRAGE 
The story behind McCarthy’s 
attempt to deport Belfrage 
“Fascinating . 
Yorkville Temple, 157 E. 86 St. liant."-—CARL MARZANI. 
Order TODAY from National 

Guardian, 17 Murray St., 
New York 7, N. ¥.—$1.50 ppd. 











.. Crucial ..< bril- 





Emergency Civil Liberties 





Committee, will head the 





speakers with Rev. Reginald 
Bass of Brooklyn’s © Central 
Community Church as chair- 
man. First-hand testimony of 
the Florida inquisition will be 


offered by victims of the ter- 69 W. 


or whom the club anounce- 
ment calls “refugees from the 
Palm Tree Curtain.” (To date 
31 persons have been sentenc- 
ed, 30 of them Jews and one 
a Cuban; over 100 are under 
subpena, 85 of them Jews.) 











JACK & SERENA SCHWARTZ ha 
¢ 


ALLABEN HOTEL 


Monmouth & 5th Lakewood, N. J. 
Tel.: 6-1222 

4 completely modern hotel with >? 

an atmosphere of intimacy and § 

refinement. Fabulous record col- > 

lection, Library. Entertainment. § 


ican culsine, 











Season's Greetings 


CLOSED DEC. 24-JAN. 4 





799 B’way, Rm. 545 ) 
MANHATTAN 
MIMEO LETTER SERVICE 
Quality Work e Quick ee 
Mimeograph e@ Offset @ Printing { 
Addressing @ Complete mailing , 
Wedding. birth and social an- | 
nouncements —WS.A. Jaffe, Prop. 





FREE Ice Skating. Jewtoh-Amer- } 13 &. 


; 
. 


irom 


Alex’s 


10th St. (at Gth Av.) 


eeEOOEOe 


GR 3-5740 





—™ 


at [ $4.30: [) $5.50; [> 96.30; ....ccc5. . mers tickets at 
FRANK GIARAMITA * aaa aig i ill 
& SONS TRUCKING CORP. > ™ 0 
MOVING ¢© STORAGE Jetferson School of Social Science siiis 
EFFICIENT © RELIABLE ee eg NR eI dari sees eenedesialiediassccleielaless bia iss 
qth St. Sth Ay. at 16:h St.) WA 9-160 
near 3rd Ay. GR 7-2457 = 7 os Address ..... sseners see sereeeseos teeesececsececees gauss tvbbencetel 





MORE VITAL... 
MORE VARIED... 
THAN EVER! now. W.P: C. 


Jefferson 


School's 


Winter 
Program 
of 70 Courses 


* 20 New Subjects 
© Marxist Institute 
* Youth Night 


Term begins Jan. 17 
Registration Now On 


Sad day in L.A BARMAN NSE ES 


0” 
The Los Angeles Daily News has ALEXO 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF 
“CHEKHOV 


been sold to the infamous Times, 
HIS LIFE ano WORKS * 


I'm in the dumps—no liberal daily 








Guardian 
Theater 
Night 


Thurs., Jan. 27 


President Theater, 


243 W, 48th St., N.Y.C. 





The Troublemakers 


A drama about an American college campus by Geo. Bellak 
Produced by Elliot Sullivan. Directed by Michael Howard. 
fPaeeeseantean2e ee" 
§ GUARDIAN THEATER PARTY 

17 Murray Street, New York 7, N.Y. 





et em 


Enclosed $......... Please send me 
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* ANTI-SEMITISM AND * 








McCARTHYISM IN MIAMI? 
Hear the Shocking Facts!! 
. 


Friday. Jan. 7 — 8:36 
YORKVELLE COMPASS FORUM 
ist Public Expose of Full 
Siery ... by Victims and Noted 
Defenders of Civil Liberty: 


o 
“TERROR OVER MIAMI” 

A New Pattern fer the Nation? 
(Over 100 already subpenaed, 85 of 
them Jews! 31 sentenced, 30 of 
them Jews, 1 Cuban). 

a. 
SPEAKERS: 
PROF, ROVAL W. FRANCE 
lawver, Author, Lecturer; 23 
at Rollins College, Florida: 
“A NEW FRAMEWORE 
FOR FRAMEUPS” 


yrs. 
on: 


° 
MR, CLARK POREMAN 
Director, Emergency Civil Liberties 
€omm.; Top New Deal Administra- 
tor: Ex-Pres., Southern Conf. for 
Human Welfare: on: 
“LOCAL WITCH-HUNTS IN THE 
NATIONAL PICTURE” 


e 

PLUS .— A PARADE OF VICTIMS 

revealing personal stories! Spine- 

ehilling testimony of “Refugees 
from the Palm Tree Curtain.” 


« 

Chairman: REV. REGINALD BASS 
Central Community Church, B’k)yn 
“e 
Questions: Refreshments 
YORKVIES.E TEMPLE, 157 E. 86 St. 
* Contr: 85c. Members 75c * 


GUARDIAN THEATER BENEPIT— 
THURS, JAN, 27. Elliott Sullivan's 
production of “FRE TROUBLE 
MAKERS,” by George Bellak. Oreh. 
$6.50, 5.50 4.50 Megs. $3., 4. 5. 
€all or write: 17 Murray St.. N¥C 
7, WO 4-3960. 


CLUB CINEMA: “MASOLERADE IN 
VIENNA,” Dec. 31-Jan. 2. A gay 
and tuone*tr) wm! omen * 7 ‘yy the 
Vienna of Schni vier eoffee hares 
and w.itzes, that puts one in the 
€arhnival mveod of ..CwW t S$ dure 
Showings: 8:30 and 10 pm. Fri. 
Sat. Sun Adm: Members. 1; 
non-members, #1.25, at 430 6th Av. 
Next week: Psychologieal Shorts. 


PANCE, 
Teach- 
Cider, 
Aus- 


WONDERFUL SQt ARE 
Fri, Jan, 21. 8:30 pm.. at 
ers’ Center, 206 W. }5th St 
dourhnuts, Contribution: $1 
pices: Vets for Peace. 


A BANQUET honoring HUGO GEL- 
LERT's 40th 


Anniversary as a peo- 
ple’s artist, Sun., Jan. 16, 3 p.m. 
Hungarian House. 2141 Southern 
Bivd.. Bronx. Fine Hungarian Din- 
mer, $3.50 per person. Chairman: 
Howard Fast. Main Speaker: PAUL 
ROBESON, Reservations: Commit- 
tee, 130 E. 16th St. 


AUTOMATION—The New Industrial 


Revolution. Speaker: Harold Robins. 
Fri.,, Jan. 7. 8 pm., Militant Hal), 
116 University Pince. Cont. “5c. 


Ausp: Friday Nite Socialist Porum. 











MERCHANDISE 





ENGLISH BICYCLE—3 Speed, fully 
equipped and expertiy assembled. 
$44.95-—-Unassembled, $39.95. 
BTANDARD BRAND DIST, 143 
4th Av (13-14 Sts.) GR 93-7819; 1 

hour parking or 2 tokens. 
LARGE SAVINGS TO GUARDIAN 
READERS. Good modern furniture 
at low markup. Come in and see. 
SMILOW THIELLE 
856 Lexington Av. ‘near 64th 8t.) 
MU 6-7308 








FINE FURS 
—Conte and Stoles of every de- 
Scription at $ Savings. Expert RE- 
MODE! LING or converting to fur- 


Mined cloth coats, 

MAX KUPERMAN 
214 W 30th St. BR 9-3733 
COMBINATION storm-screen win- 
dows, VENETIAN BLINDS. tible 
Pade, radiator enclosures, MIEK- 
RORS, GLASS TOPS. 

JOHN KOBLICK 


238 Reid Av., Bkiyn. 


GL 2-3024 
HI - FIDELITY RADIO - PHONO- 
4:;RAPHS, Sales, Installation, Serv- 
fee. VECTOR LABORATORIES, 217 
3d Av.. New York 3. GR 3-7686. 


Intelligent thought 


STANFORD, CALIF. 

I do not support all ef yeur 
Propaganda objectives, but your 
intelligent reviews of world thought 
on important issues are alone worth 
the subscription price. 

Prof, Paul Kirkpatrick 





Listings m the Calendar end 
Classified section are avoilable at 
40c @ line tfive words): minimum 
charge $2 per msertion. 

Copy deadline Tuesday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Addre.s: Clossified, Not. 
Guardion, 17 Murray St., N. Y¥. 7. 











TREMENDOBS SAVINGS 
Large selection of adult bedding 
Full line ef juvenile furniture 

FLATBUSH BABY ¢ARKIAGE SHOP 

789 Flatbush Av., B’klyn. BU 4-9109 


CARPET 
Phenomenal savings on all famous 


brands direct from eur 8th floor 
warehouse to you. I») vestigation 
will make it worth your while. 


Courteous and intelligent service is 
®ur policy 
Expert Installation 
RUGOCRAFT, ING, 
@arpet Warehouse 
TR 3-7069 323 W. 64th St. 
West of Bway FPREE PARKING 











PLUMBER, 

Wanted: ELECTRICIAN, 
© WATCH REPAIR 

FLOOR SCRAPER, LIQUOR STORE. 
GUARDIAN office has been beseiged 
with calls for these services. If you 
fit any of the above descriptions, 
an ad in the classified section will 

bring gratifying results. 











LARGE INVENTORY 
Fine selection ef costume jewelry, 





antique and diamond jewelry, s)l- 
verware—moedern and antique. Re- 
pair or remodel your old jewelry. 
Clara & beving Gavurin 
22 W. 48 St. ¢Rm. 1103) CO 5-1881 
SERVICES 





BENDIX-THOR-MONEPOR-A.B.C. 


Repairs and Service. 
bought and sold. 
WASHEO — 


Used washers 


GE 4-4228 
SOFA REWEBBED. Relined Springs 
Retied in your home, Reasonable 
Furniture repaired, Remodeled, 
Custom Slipeovered, Reupho!stered 
Foam Rubber Cushioning. Call 
mornings 9-1 HY 8-7887. 
Fraterna] Attention 








TELEVISION REPAIRS 
Manhattan and Bronx Only 
AARON’'S TV SERVICE 
356 Wadsworth Av.. N. Y. €. 
WA 3-1370 DAY-NITE SERVICE 
MOVING, STORAGE, EXPERI- 
ENCED PIANO MOVERS, Profit 
by my 20 years experience. Call 
ED WENDEL, JE 6-8000 on any 

moving problem 


MAILING, PHOTO-OF FSET, 
MULTEIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 


and pick-up 


SPIKE'S MONEING 
service, city and eountry, short 
notice or plan ahead. UN 4-7707 
(i? no answer. ca)] after 6 pm.). 
Occasional long distance jobs ac- 
cepted 


FREE LIFE ENSUHANCE ANALY SIS 
(yet the MOST for the LEAST! 


Personal and bus:ness. Fire, auto, 
theft, ete.. insurance placed, 
RENE M. SCHENKER 


19 W. 44th St 


N. Y. 36 MU 2-4120 
CUSTOM CABINET MAKERS 
Quality craftsmanship. imeginative 
design, dependability and low low 
prices. Choice of woods and fin- 
ishes, specializing in Hi-Fi insialla- 


tions. Pictures (25° discount) & 
‘Tames Drawing and estimates 
FREE Beran-Orban, 322 E. 238d 
St OR 4-6123. 


We make it 
Refinishing, repairing 
polishing furniture in your 

Estimates free. IN 9-6827 


TIRED OF MAPLE? 
mahogany 
and 
home 
NORMA CATERERS. Now booking 
that special occasion in temple, 
home or office. Anywhere in metro- 


politan area. Phone now and plan 
your cocktail or dinner parties. 
Hor dOuevres at ail times. Tel.: 


ES 3-9490. 

JIMMY'S TRUEKING, Moving and 
Night hauling anywhere. Good serv- 
lee at bargein prices. Also home 
appliances repaired. ST 9-3262, if 
no answer ¢all CH 3-7018. 

CARPENTER 

If you need store fixiures, house 
yemodeled or repaired. garage or 
new house built, call EN 2-1692. 
Summer homes built or remoceled. 


UNWANTED HAIR REMOVED 
Permanent 
Private 
Rapid 
Latest Medical Methed Appt. only. 
Laura Green CH 2-7119 





SAT. EVE, JAN. 29 


Asia Festival 
to aid Kwaks 


N ASIAN Cultural Festival, 

sponsored by the Commit- 
tee for the Defense of Chung- 
seon and Choon Cha Kwak, 
will be held at Yugoslav Hall, 
405 W. 4ist St., Sat. eve., Jan. 
29, ait 8 p.m. 

There will be Asian songs, 
danees and films depicting 
various cultural aspects of the 
Asian peoples. Alec Jones, 
exec. secy. of the N.Y. Com- 
mittee for the Protection of 
Foreign Born, will be chair- 





man. Guest speakers will in- 
elude Maude Russell, expert 
on Far Eastern affairs, James 
Arenson, exec. editor of the 
GUARDIAN, and the Kwaks. 

Louise Mally, secy. ‘of the 
Kwak Committee, said: “Our 


committee has been organized 
to help prevent the deporta- 


tion io South Korea of the 
Kwaks. Should those coura- 
geous and talented Korean 


musicians be sent to S. Korea, 
they face persecution and pos- 
sible death because of their 
Outspoken anti-Rhee — senti- 
menis. 1 appeal to everyone 
to help fight against this de- 
portation order and for the 
yepeal of the Walier-McCarran 
lramigration Law.” 

Tickets ($1.25) are now avail- 
abie at the N.Y. Foreign Born 
Committee, 23 W. 26th St., and 
at the Kwak Committee, 515 
W. i1lith St., Suite 3F. 





Pariey on jimcrow 
im radio and TY 


‘HE N.Y. Branch of the 
Natl. Assn. for Advance- 
ment of Colored People will 


noid a conference on Discrimi- 


naiion in the Radio and Tele- 
vision Industries at 3 pm, 
Sat., Jan. 15, at the Little 
Theater YMCA, 180 W. 136th 


Si. Officials of 
advertising and 
agencies and 


broadcasting, 
sponsoring 
representatives 


ef vnions, church and com- 
munity groups are invited. 
Purpose: to eons der “meth- 


eds and avenues for the crea- 
tion cf employment oppor- 
tunities of qualified Negro and 
non-white artists and  per- 
sonnel” in show business. 


Herblock in 
“Of course, you m'ght want to 
fix it up a lttle.” 


Washington Post 








PAINTER 
Private work our speciality. 
Good Materials @ Reasonable Prices 
Anywhere in Metropolitan area 
Call JE 8-4113 
BMPLOYMENT WANTED 


BABY NURSE, best references 
wishes 8-hour day, 5 day week, $35. 
Phone: GR 5-2676. 

FURNISHED ROOM FOR RENT 


LARGE, ATTRACTIVE to woman. 
Kitchen privileges, $48; Riverside 
;Dr. & 95th St.. Phone AC 2-4470. 











NEWS NOTE: 800,000 new jobs needed in 1955 for workers 





REPORT ON ALBANY 





entering job 


market... . 


Legislature needs shakeup 
to let public be heard 


By Arthur Schutzer 

EITHER Gov. Harriman nor the Democratic nor the Repub- 

lican .legislative leaders have said anything about changes 
in legislative procedure in the forthcoming 1955 session. 

Yet, unless changes are made, we will once again suffer from 
a set-up which denies to the people adequate public hearings, 
turns out bills in a frenzied last-minute rush for adjournment, 
winds up the session after three months, and generally operates 
either with legislative apathy or legislative hysteria. 

As a minimum, the following steps should be taken: 


PUBLIC HEARINGS: 


Provide for public hearings with adequate 


advance notice to the public on ali major legislation, not only 
in Albany but in other key cities. Within the past few years the 
Legislature has skipped public hearings on vital matters such 
as reapportionment of Congressional and State Senate districts. 


QUICKIE SESSIONS: There is 


ne good reason why the Legis- 


lature must end its not-too-strenuous labors at the end of March 
or early in April. Neither the state constitution nor any law fixes 
the date for adjournment. The session should continue until the 
people’s legislative business is accomplished. 


LEGISLATIVE FACTORY: 


The practice of having bills pile yp 


until a few days before scheduled adjournment and then rushing 
action on hundreds of measures makes a mockery of the legis- 
lative process. Legislators seem scarcely aware of what they are 
voting on as they watch the adjournment clock ticking away. 

Less dawdling early in the session could eliminate the wild 
hurry-up near the close. The rules should be amended so as to 
insure ample time for consideration of all bills. 


PUBLIC RECORD: There is no 


bate in either the State Senate or the Assembly. Last year the ~tee 


permanent public record of de-< 


State Senate finally made available, to the press only, typewrit- 


ten transcripts of its debates 


but even this may be eliminated 


in 1955. The people must obtain a legislator’s permission before 
his remarks on the floor of either house may be available. This 
is a cozy arrangement for legisiaters who do not enjoy publie 


scrutiny of their official speeches 


but it amounts to private 


censorship of what should be,a publie record. 
Gov. Harriman, Tammany boss DeSapio, the Republican leg- 
islative bosses Heck and Mahoney have cloaked the matter of 


changes in legislative procedure 
for a good loud holler from the 


40 YRS. AN ARTIST 


Hugo Gellert 
banquet Jan. 16 


IEGO RIVERA, Anton Re- 

fregier, Robert Gwathmey 
and Charles White head a 
group of artists and others 
sponsoring the celebration of 
Hugo Gellert’s 40th anniver- 
sary as an artist. 

Gellert’s first drawings ap- 
peared in the Hungarian labor 
journal Elore, the old Masses 
and trade union papers. His 
murals are in Rockefeller Cen- 
ter and in public buildings in 
Washington, D.C. Other works 





in bi-partisan silence. It’s time 
people. 





ee 


have appeared in New York’s 
57th St. galleries, in the New 
Yorker (where his profiles were 
a Standard feature for years) 
and in the many books he has 
illustrated. The  celebration’s 
sponsors state: “He is revered 
-.. 4S an artist, perhaps more 
so than any other in this land, 
who has identified his career 
with that of the laboring men 
in this country.” 

A banquet in Gellert’s honor 
will be held at 3 p.m., Sun., Jan. 
16 at Hungarian Hall, 2141 
Southern Blvd. (near 18ist St,), 
Bronx. Other events will be in 
Cleveland (8 p.m., Jan. 22, at 
Hungarian Hall, 11123 Buckeye 
Road), and Los Angeles (8 p.m., 
Jan. 29, at Hungarian Home, 
1251 S. St. Andrews P1.). 
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GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 


A mail order service offering consumer-tested. merchandise at a saving. 


MIRRO-MATIC 
4 QUART 
PRESSURE COOKER 


Top rated by an independ- 
ent consumer research org. 
Automatic pressure control 
Made of thick gauge, hard 
aluminum alloy 

List Price $13.95-$14.95 
GUARDIAN PRICE 39.50 
Plus 70c postage EF. of Miss. 

$1.45 w. of Miss. 


CAMFIELD TOASTER 


tated “best” by an itudepend- 
ai consumer esearch org 
Chrome finished. 2-slice toast- 
er. Operates from either side. 
Fully automatic. Pop-up 
List Price $23.95-$24.95 
GUARDIAN PRICE $15.95 
Plus Tae post. FE. of Miss.; 
$1.45 w. of Miss. 


Saeaeaeeeseaeeee—oa eee ce eee 
attateanraenasenebhanenenrasn 


Season’s Greetings 


To the thousands who literally swamped us with 
orders, many thanks for making this the biggest 
year in GBS history. 


We sincerely hope we have satisfied all pur- 
chasers. From our side, it was a pleasure to serve 
you and we hope to continue offering outstanding 
merchandise at budget prices. We believe you will 
be happy to know that the profits from GBS are going 
to continue and expand the GUARDIAN. 


Guardian Buying Service 


—™ 
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ws 
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the Lightweight, Portgs, 


Table 
of 1000 Year-Round Uses 


Original All-Luminum 
FOLD-A-WAY TABLE 


The most useful 
purpose table you've 
for kitchen, dining 
room, oflice, store or workshop. 
weight weather-proof aluminum 
over half a ton Fotds to fit in 
Closet, carries like lugagge 


aton 


practical all- 
ever seen 
room, play- 





IT ight 
Holds 
car or 


USE THE FOLD-A-WAY AS: 
© Extra Dining Table 
ard and Game Table 


Bullet Table Shipped Express. Pay co. shipping charges. 
60°x27" Hostess Size—Reg. $23-$24 
; : x GUARDIAN PRICE—$18.35 
age pee he 72°x30° Super Size—Reg. $30-$32 
. eo GUARDIAN PRICE—$23.95 


and Camping Table 


= 
Fiavroom iadie 





2s Bs ae ee 


Witte damask with blue 


From 


border 


60° x60 With 4 napkins 


$5.50 ppd 





POLAND 


linen tablecloth jai ecru 
lovely silk-screened 
floral des'sn, 
, ‘ $4.95 
Py $5.95 


From 


Teasant 
with 


ppd 
ppd 


White on 
cloth 


white damask table- 

with floral design 

63° x37 with 8 navkins 
$1050 ppd 


Dist TOWRLS 


green border 
dor $650 ppd 





January Linen Sale 


| Blue 


From TRELAND 


White on 
cloths 


white damask table- 
with floral designs, 
Hemstitched, 
with 4 napkins 
$7.50 ppd 
napkins 
$895 ppd 
napkins 
$13.95 ppd 
napkins 
$17.95 ppd 
TRISH LINEN MEN'S 
HANDRERCHIIERS 
17" si7 . . doz. $d 


52° x52 


52° x68 with 6 


66° x84 with 8 


EUREKA VACUUM 


CLEANER 


Rated Best by Ind. 
Research Org. for 
Cleaners, 

No dust bag to empty. 2-4 ibs 
lighter than other cleaners 495 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA HP wmotor Adjustable suction 


damask tablecloths with Comes with following attachments 
open work desiga rug nozzle, upholstery nozzle, 
with 4 napkins crevice tool. dust brush, 2 metal 
$4.95 ppd adapters and wall brush. Shipped 
napkins express. (Pay co. shipping charges), 

$895 ppd, ‘ 

sy LIST PRICE: $69.95 

GBS PRICE: $51.95 


66° x102 with 12 


Consumer 
Cannister 
ppd 





From 


60° x80 with 8 








Quantity 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 





17 Murray St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Size, Color, Description Amount 




















POSTAGE 








Name .... 


Address 
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(N. ¥.C, buyers add 3% 
Sales Tax) 


TOTAL 





Neo (OD's. Falt payment must ac- 
company all orders. Make checks 
money orders payable te 
GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE. 
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SPECTATOR A 


After George Babbitt 

HERE are our “national writers,” as Aragon has named 

them? The authors who live in the mainstream of the com- 
mon life, whose books are an expression of the people’s hopes 
and fears? Most American writers seem to have run from the 
battlefield. 

Sinclair Lewis was an example, I believe, of a “national 
writer” in our past. However limited by middle-class dogmas, 
his books tried to explore the national soul. In Babbitt, for in- 
stance, Lewis satirized the typical national trait of a boastful 
optimism, as personified by a little realtor who believed real 
estate would boom endlessly and make every American a king. 

I have just re-read this novel and how far away seems the 
epoch! It was another and simpler world. I lived through that 
Coolidge epoch and sneered with its young rebels at “Babbittry.” 
Now I catch myself almost wishing for the return of the kinaly 
Mr. Babbitt. 


HE WAS HUMAN: Since 1945 I can’t recall’a speech by a prom- 
inent leader that contains the classic American optimism of 
Babbitt. The generals and politicos who toil for General Motors 
and the monopolies now offer us only pai aaa gigi —the 
bleak alternatives of world sui- 

cide via the H-bomb, or another Ue Wi "2 e i 
depression, or a McCarthy fa- i 
scism. Any sane American would \ 
prefer Babbitt. =) 

George F. Babbitt liked 
ple and wished them well, 
though he mieht be overselling 
them on real estate. He never 
thought he had to acquire Asia> 
in his business. He was satisfied 
with crunchy breakfast food and 
Minnesota, and never wanted to 
blow up the world. Babbitt was 
quite human. 

At that time the Philistine 
Babbitt was considered the main 
enemy by the middle-class reb- 
els. Unprohibited booze and sex 
formed their new pagan religion. 
Can one believe now that H. L. 
Mencken, the Grand Cham of 
American letters, once preached 
that Beer was the foundation of culture? The great depression 
was a truth that knocked such literarious trivialities into a 
cocked hat. It swiftly deflated Mencken, and also ruined the 
thriving business of the priests and agitators of “the sexual revo- 
lution,’ D. H. Lawrence and his train of whirling dervishes— 
Ludwig Lewisohn, Branch Cabell, and hundreds of other writers 
all hot with new-found sex problems of an overfed middle class. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE STORK: It is far 
Today even the craziest individualist, 
writer must be feeling in his bones that something is wrong in 
the world, that there is a Bomb loose, and his fate is bound up 
with the fate of society. He may.do nothing about it, but he has 
lost the cheerful arrogance of the Coolidge boom-intcllectual. 

In the depression a host of writers became personally in- 
volved in the national experience, and tried to create a literature 
that reflected the common struggie. This has not yet happened 
in the epoch of the H-Bomb. The established writers have moved 
a the Stork Club dreamland. The people are out under the 

‘ealist sky where bombs fall and depression is feared. 


When will the writers again describe the truth of our day? 
Ernest Hemingway was recenily awarded the Nobel Prize, Master 
inventor of a powerful new streamlined style, there has been 
a frustrated nobility in Hemingway, the conteinpt of an honest 
artist fallen among thieves and commercialists. Let us praise 
him for his gifts, but let nobody tell us he represents America, 
is a “national writer’ as Emerson, Thofeau, and Whitman were. 

The well-to-do writers have lost the personal courage and 
the faith in the people that impels a writer to search for truth. 
It is not a permanent condition. The American people will be in 
motion one of these days, and the writers will move with them, 
as in the depression. It will come! Meanwhile, in this dangervus 
interlude, only on the Left can one find the authors who still 
dare to be “national,” the heirs of Thoreau and Whitman in the 
great tradition of American democracy, 


THE PROPHET-HERO: I would name the distinguished novelist 
Howard Fast as a paramount example of the “national writer,” 
and Dr, William E. B. Dubois also teaches us what such a writer 
can be. He is our greatest intellectual, thousands believe, a 
prophet and a pioneer of scholarship who freed American history 
of its conventional lies and suppressions, and thus revealed the 
heroic true face of his people. 

He has been a foremost theorist of the race question, who for 
60 years has fought for the honor of America. He is an artist 
whose prose has the grave, tragic beauty of wisdom, of the sage 
who has known love and ‘struggle, and is faithful to truth and 
the people. 

Dr. DuBois is 86 years old and is writing a novel that will 
sum up his time. Ah, this strong and beautiful hero of the Amer- 
ican spirit! If the Nobel Commitice is not completely the agent’ 
of finance capital on the cultural front it may not remain for- 
ever blind to the shining glory of this “national writer,” this 
spokesman for the American soul, our Dr, DuBois! 


—Michael Gold 
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Interlandi in Bes Moines Regisier 
“They called you an 
lectual, Pa.” 
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away and long ago. 
saloon wit or bedroom hero 





